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A WORTHY CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION ASSURED 


HE city of Cleveland, Ohio, will be 

the place where the American Peace 
Society will celebrate its one-hundredth 
anniversary early in May, 1928. Cleve- 
land is the home of its President, Theo- 
dore E. Burton. Leading citizens have 
underwritten the event handsomely. 

The only problem now is to stage a 
conference worthy of the occasion. Both 
Mr. Burton and the Secretary leave Au- 
gust 5 for Europe with the intention of 
enlisting the interest of leading Europeans 
and of getting statesmen and publicists 
from abroad to speak at the conference. 

Governor Brewster, of Maine, 
nounces that that State is planning a 
celebration in honor of the one-hundreth 
anniversary of the American Peace So- 
ciety and its founder, William Ladd. 
Those who follow the work of this 
Society will recall that the Legislature of 
Maine passed, during the month of 
March, a joint resolution calling attention 
to the fact that William Ladd, known in 
this country and abroad as The Apostle of 
Peace, did his major work for peace be- 
tween nations while living for nearly 
thirty years in Minot, in the State of 
Maine. The resolution went on to re- 
quest that the Governor of the State co- 
operate with the American Peace Society, 
and that he appoint a committee to be 
made up of the presidents of Bowdoin, 
Colby, and Bates colleges, the president of 
the University of Maine, the Commis- 


an- 


sioner of Educatien, and such others as he 
may deem wise, to aid in such a com- 
memoration. Pursuant to this resolution, 
the Governor has extended, through Dr. 
Augustus A. Thomas, State Commissioner 
of Education, a very cordial invitation to 
the American Peace Society to hold a cele- 
bration in honor of William Ladd, in 
Maine. There is no doubt that the people 
of Maine, like those of the city of Cleve- 
land, will bring energy, intelligence, and 
devotion to the enterprise. 

It is already clear that the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the American Peace 
Society is to be an event of international 
importance, 


RELATION OF SEA POWER TO 
THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


HE ApvocaTe or PEAcE accepts as a 
fundamental principle that the regu- 
lation of sea power in the interest of inter- 
national peace can best be promoted only 
by first regulating the policies of States. 
It has not been our purpose, however, to 
embarrass in any way the more direct at- 
tempts to limit the power of fighting craft. 
President Coolidge was undoubtedly 
right when, in his message to Congress 
February 10, he pointed out that competi- 
tive armaments constitute one of the most 
dangerous of contributing causes of inter- 
national suspicion and discord, calculated 
eventually to lead to war. The Washing- 
ton conference of 1921 grew out of that 
fact. Since the Washington conference, 
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and in a measure because of it, there has 
been an increasing desire among the na- 
tions to remove naval competition from the 
list of possible causes of international dis- 
cord. Our government, particularly, has 
been concerned to complete the work be- 
gun at Washington by the conclusion of 
further agreements covering cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines, for the spirit of 
competition can express itself in the 
smaller as well as in the larger types of 
fighting vessels. In other words, the 
Washington conference did not end the 
possibilities of competitive building. 

It is for this reason that our government 
has co-operated with the Preparatory Com- 
mission set up last year by the League of 
Nations. This Preparatory Commission 
entered into most elaborate studies of the 
whole problem, but arrived at no definite 
conclusions. Fearing that a deadlock 
might follow, President Coolidge accepted 
the view that practical limitation might 
be achieved by regional agreements. It 
was because of this opinion that he issued 
his memorandum, addressing an inquiry 
to the governments represented at the 
Washington conference as to whether they 
were disposed to empower their representa- 
tives to initiate negotiations in the interest 
of a limitation of naval vessels not covered 
by the Washington Treaty. This memo- 
randum was in effect an invitation to the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan 
to attend a regional conference in the in- 
terest of a further limitation. 

The following dates are interesting: On 
February 15, France declined to send dele- 
gates to such a conference on the ground 
that to do so would run counter to her 
duties to the League of Nations. February 
21, Italy also declined; but for another 
reason, namely, that it had little hope for 
a limited conference such as proposed by 
President Coolidge, and for the further 
reason that Italy’s unfavorable geograph- 
ical position does not permit her to limit 
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further her already insufficient defense. 
February 28, however, Great Britain ac- 
cepted the invitation, and on March 11 the 
Japanese Government also agreed to take 
part in the proposed discussion, even 
among the three Powers. 

In this situation the United States, urg- 
ing that France and Italy should be repre- 
sented at least in some informal manner, 
issued a call for a conference to begin at 
Geneva as early in June as possible. The 
three-power naval conference, France and 
Italy represented by unofficial observers, 
convened in Geneva on the 20th of June. 
The British delegation included represen- 
tatives not only from Great Britain, but 
from Australia, New Zealand, India, South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, and Canada. 
The American delegation, made up mostly 
of representatives of the navy, was headed 
by our Ambassador to Belgium, the Hon- 
orable Hugh Gibson. 

From reports at hand it appears that 
the whole problem soon resolved itself in 
the conference into ratios of higher mathe- 
matics. 

The American delegation stood for a 
5-5-3 ratio for auxiliary craft as for the 
United States, Britain, and Japan, in ac- 
cordance with the Washington conference 
ratio on capital ships. They would retain 
the 10,000 tons maximum for cruisers and 
oppose a maximum of 6,000 or 8,000 tons. 
they would retain eight-inch guns for 
cruisers and oppose any effort to reduce 
them to a six-inch limit. These ratios 
went into the area of cruisers and the ton- 
nage figures of capital ships. 

It was early pointed out by the Ameri- 
can delegation that if their plan was 
adopted on the basis of 300,000 tons for 
the cruiser class both for the United States 
and the British Empire and 180,000 tons 
for Japan, and if the United States and 
the British Empire be limited to 250,000 
tons in the destroyer class and Japan to 
150,000 tons, it would mean, under the ex- 
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isting programs of construction, that the 
United States would have to scrap im- 
mediately about 60,000 tons of auxiliary 
combatant surface vessels and 80,000 ad- 
ditional tons of such vessels upon the com- 
pletion of the present building program. 
The British Empire would have to scrap 
about 60,000 tons of auxiliary combatant 
surface vessels upon the completion of the 
present building program, and Japan 
about 40,000 tons. On the basis of 90,000 
tons of submarines for the United States 
and the British Empire and 50,000 tons 
of submarines for Japan, no scrapping of 
submarines would be necessary until the 
present building programs are brought to 
completion. It is probably true that most 
of the vessels thus to be scrapped are prac- 
tically obsolete. No new construction 
would be scrapped. Moderate replacement 
and building programs within clearly de- 
fined limits would be provided for. Such 
a plan, if put into force, would mean both 
a limitation of armaments and a cessation 
of competitive building. 

But the plan has not met with favor, 
especially with the British, who have a 
system of methematics all their own. 
Their figures relate to a far-flung empire 
and to its protection against all conten- 
gencies, which is of course a bit mythical. 
Other difficulties have arisen, relating to 
size of guns to be carried by the cruisers 
and the like. 

To the lay mind, all these technicalities 
fail to touch the fundamental thing. 
Whether or not nations are going to settle 
their disputes by law or by arms is not 
primarily a matter of quantities. It is an 
affair of qualities. On the basis of mere 
ships, no one can blame Britain for desir- 
ing the control of the sea. But the day 
has passed when any nation can be sure of 
adequate defense in terms of armaments, 
even the United States. Competitive 
building of defenses is simply a vicious 
circle, more so today than ever before. 


Theoretically, the international control of 
naval forces would solve the dilemma. 
This, however, is impracticable. We are in 
a world of individual nations. Attempting 
to limit their armaments will not get us 
very far toward peace. When the nations 
concentrate upon the organization of inter- 
national justice, enabling them to achieve 
their interests in ways other than by war, 
then and not until then can we expect any 
adequate limitation of fighting machines 
and the end of competitive building in the 
area of sea power. 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
AND THE WORLD PEACE 


HEN the Assembly of the League 

of Nations requested the Council of 
the League to take the necessary steps 
toward the convocation of an Interna- 
tional Economic Conference, it began its 
resolution on the subject in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Firmly resolved to seek all possible 
means of establishing peace throughout 
the world; 

Convinced that economic peace will 
largely contribute to security among the 
nations. 


In his closing speech at the end of the 
work of the preparatory committee for 
the Economic Conference, M. Theunis, 
president of the committee, who later on 
also presided over the conference itself, 
said : 


The political work of pacification 
undertaken by the League of Nations 
would not be comprehensible without si- 
multaneous work in the economic field— 
a field which is closely connected with it. 

Too many people still think that the 
political field and the economic field are 
entirely different. This is a profound and 
dangerous error, for every important eco- 
nomic question is by that very fact a 
political question. The work of political 
peace and disarmament should go hand 
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in hand with economic peace and dis- 
armament. 


The conference adopted the following 
resolution : 


The conference, 

Recognizing that the maintenance of 
world peace depends largely upon the 
principles on which the economic policies 
of nations are framed and executed, 

Recommends that the governments and 
peoples of the countries here represented 
should together give continuous attention 
to this aspect of the economic problem, 
and looks forward to the establishment of 
recognized principles designed to elimi- 
nate those economic difficulties which 
cause friction and misunderstanding in a 
world which has everything to gain from 
peaceful and harmonious progress. 

Thus the questions of international 
peace loomed large in the eyes of the mem- 
bers of the conference, as well as of those 
who had initiated and prepared the eco- 
What has the work of the 
conference contributed to this great aim? 


nomic parley. 


In one very important sense the Inter- 
national Economic Conference was itself 
a peace conference. It proclaimed for the 
nations of Europe a truce in the economic 
war that had been gathering momentum 
from the time of the termination of the 
World War. 

The World War was fought not only on 
the battlefields of Europe, but also in the 
mentalities of the belligerent nations. And 
the martial mental attitudes outlived the 
actual hostilities. The treaties of peace, 
in their economic aspects, embodied many 
wartime ideas, the outstanding one among 
them being that which proclaimed the 
need of continuing an economic struggle 
against the vanquished even after their 
defeat on the field of battle. 

What happened in Europe during the 
years immediately following the war was 
precisely that. For five years Germany 
and the other defeated powers were sub- 
jected to a one-sided economic régime. 
But after that they regained their free- 
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dom of action and began a policy of re- 
taliation. The tariff war, which has been 
raising Europe’s customs barriers by leaps 
and bounds, really dates from that period. 
It was into this war that the conference 
introduced the first real truce. 

But the conference did more than that. 
It has succeeded in agreeing upon the 
principle that tariffs should henceforth Le 
considered primarily from the point of 
view of their international repercussions 
and not merely of their effects upon na- 
tional policies. This agreement repre- 
sents a tremendous step forward in the 
development of a general policy of inter- 
national economic conciliation. 

The principal work of the conference 
was in the domain of commercial policy, 
and there its work on the tariff question 
was its outstanding achievement. But it 
has also opened the way for a similar 
change of attitude on other important 
matters, such, for example, as interna- 
tional industrial agreements. 

In a memorandum on the economic 
tendencies capable of affecting the peace of 
the world, presented to the conference on 
behalf of the British labor organizations, 
the following are enumerated as some of 
the developments which in the past have 
created friction and hostility among na- 
tions: International combinations; the 
monopoly of certain important products; 
the private trade in armaments; the float- 
ing of loans for anti-social purposes ; the 
evils arising from certain types of con- 
cessions ; the investment of capital in un- 
developed but populous countries to ex- 
ploit the relatively inexhaustible supply 
of cheap and unorganized labor. It is to 
this sort of economic problems that the 
resolution adopted by the conference 
refers, that resolution itself having been 
placed before the conference by Mr. A. 
Pugh on behalf of these same organiza- 
tions. 

The removal of these and similar eco- 
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nomic phenomena from the sphere of na- 
tional policy to that of international con- 
sideration will do much to forward the 
cause of peace. And the Economic Con- 
ference has paved the way for much fruit- 
ful work in this field. 


GOING TO WAR BY POPULAR 
VOTE 


UR ambassador to the Court of Saint 

James, Alanson B. Houghton, in con- 
nection with receiving an honorary degree 
from Harvard University, June 23, said 
some things of interest to all students of 
the problems of war and peace. He went 
on to point out that for more durable 
peace between the self-governing nations, 
the people, and not small groups called 
governments, should have the power to 
decide for or against war. It seemed to 
him desirable that a conference to per- 
fect a workable plan for such an agree- 
ment should be called between those 
peoples most alike in race and ancestry. 
While his address was in no sense official, 
what he had to say is, nevertheless, of 
more than usual importance. 


“The difficulty of promoting a peace by 
agreement among the great self-governing 
powers,” he said, “roots in the fact that 
those charged with political authority 
assume the inevitability of war. They 
are ready to agree that peace is desirable 
and that war is a frightful, expensive, and 
irrational method of settling international 
disputes. In view of human experience, 
however, they see no other alternative. 

“Whatever else may be said to substan- 
tiate such a view of the ultimate relations 
between the self-governing nations, it 
plainly does not conform exactly to histor- 
ical fact. War does not originate from 
time to time simply in a sudden and un- 
controllable impulse on the part of one 
of these great national masses to go out 


and slaughter another. War is possible, 
no doubt, because these masses are willing, 
under conditions, to fight. 

“But these conditions are themselves an 
integral part of the problem. Before a 
war is conceivable, there must be an issue. 
And that issue, broadly speaking, is the 
outcome of a series of maneuvers by which 
the masses concerned are brought into 
positions of opposition. Obviously this 
maneuvering is not done by the masses 
themselves. Collectively and as individ- 
uals they have little, if anything, to do 
with the subtle and gradual shifting of 
international relationships. Their inter- 
ests are directed to the more humble and 
prosaic task of earning a living. The 
maneuvering is done by little groups of 
men called governments. 

“The entire process is in control of the 
smalier groups. They make the issue. 
They declare the war. The masses they 
control simply obey. Having put this 
power, or left this power in the hands of 
their governments, they find themselves 
at the critical moment substantially help- 
less. And so, as individuals, they merely 
accept the decision and go out to pay the 
bills of war. 

“We know that the conditions that have 
hitherto led to war are the result of human 
volition and deliberate choice,” declared 
Mr. Houghton, “not of the populations 
involved, but of their governments. 

“Even if we admit, as perhaps we must, 
that as long as governments possess the 
power, first, to create conditions which 
ultimately result in a clash of national 
interest, and, second, by declaring war, to 
force those issues to a test of armed 
strength—even if we admit, under these 
circumstances, that history will merely 
repeat itself and war more or less inevi- 
tably follow, we have no reason to admit 
that a similar result would follow if the 
power to declare war were in the hands of 
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the populations. That is precisely what 
we do not know. The experiment has 
never been tried. 

“There are considerations,” he con- 
tinued, “which indicate that war would 
not result if the power to declare it were 
placed in the hands of the people. 

“First, the great self-governing peoples 
have shown themselves competent to man- 
age their domestic affairs. Foreign af- 
fairs are merely an extension of domestic 
affairs. There is nothing mysterious about 
them. 

“Foreign affairs are simply the outcome 
of the desire to trade, and they become 
dangerous only when men who temporar- 


? 


ily possess power undertake to infringe 
upon the liberties of possessions of other 
peoples,” he said. 

“Second, war has steadily increased its 
demands. Once it could be waged with 
profit. Now no gain can equal its cost. 
Once it could be waged by a relatively 
small proportion of the population in- 
volved. Now it embraces all. And 
further,” he added, “this new democratic 
era cannot withstand the shocks and 
wastes of war as well as can some societies 
more primitively organized. 

“Third,” he said, “while the funda- 
mental relations between peoples are based, 
as at present, frankly and openly upon 
force, fear of attack becomes a natural 
and dominant consideration within each 
national group. Out of that fear springs, 
as a matter of course, the desire to in- 
crease armaments which, except for use 
against each other, are largely unneces- 
sary. Each arms for defense, and each 
thus becomes potentially more able to 
attack and so more dangerous as a neigh- 
bor. 

“But such would not be the case if the 
war-making power were diffused among a 
whole people. Time would be required 
before power could be focused,” he said, 
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“and time is the greatest ally of peace. 

“But we may go even further,” the Am- 
bassador continued. “If this concentrated 
power, now in the hands of little groups 
of men called governments, were in fact 
diffused among their peoples, we may 
safely assert that they would be less in- 
clined than now to develop situations out 
of which war might easily emerge. They 
could not be sure of their ability to carry 
such questionable plans through to com- 
pletion. The mere fact that they had so 
managed a nation’s business as to lead it to 
a dangerous crisis would be their condem- 
nation. A new set of forces, not hitherto 
available to prevent war, would come into 
active operation. 

“Fourth, the power to declare war 
stands on a different plane from all other 
powers of government. It is all-embrac- 
ing and all-consuming. It subordinates 
all other powers to itself. It represents 
the highest act of sovereignty. It is the 
one power which of all others a self-gov- 
erning people would logically reserve to 
itself, since it puts in jeopardy their col- 
lective lives and property. And _ yet, 
strangely enough, it is the one power they 
do not possess. 

“We create governments primarily to 
protect our individual lives and property. 
To that end, we make laws and set up 
legislative safe-guards, and if these prove 
unsatisfactory we change them. It is only 
when all our lives and all of our properties 
are suddenly involved in a great and 
supreme decision affecting peace or war 
that we cease to be self-governing. We 
accept the decision of others. 

“The fact that self-governing peoples 
choose their own governments, and are, 
therefore, presumably responsible for the 
actions and decisions of those govern- 
ments, does not meet the issue. Those 
governments are never elected on the 
precise issue of peace or war. They are 
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elected on domestic grounds and for 
domestic reasons. And a government 
elected primarily on an issue, let us say, 
such as the tariff, may not be at all rep- 
resentative when suddenly confronted by 
the need of a decision involving peace or 
war. 

“But there is one doubt,” the Ambas- 
sador continued, “and that is whether the 
people as a whole are as able to determine 
when war is necessary as well as the little 
group of individuals that now form the 
governments. 

“And the answer to that doubt,” he 
added, “depends, obviously, upon our be- 
lief in popular government. There was a 
time when the ability of men and women 
to govern themselves under any condi- 
tions was disputed—and for precisely the 
same reasons. History and the rise of self- 
governing States have demonstrated not 
only that they are competent, but that 
they are happier and safer when they take 
on themselves the responsibility of gov- 
ernment. 

“If what I have said has substantial 
basis in fact, it would seem that the time 
is at hand when a new experiment in 
democratic control must be made, and 
those peoples who have demonstrated their 
competence to govern themselves within 
their own national frontiers must assume 
direct responsibility for their relations 
with each other. 

“Our governments,” he continued, 
“have shown themselves unable to protect 
us against war. And the future, if they 
control it, seems likely to be merely an in- 
tensified repetition of the past. Per- 
sonally I believe we cannot safely continue 
to be democratic within our national 
frontiers and autocratic in our relations 
with other people. A durable peace can- 
not be based upon force. 

“It must, if it exists at all, be based 


upon good will. And I believe profoundly 
that that practical good-will exists, that 
the great self-governing peoples can safely 
trust one another, and that only a method 
of dealing between them, inherited from 
an outgrown system of autocratic govern- 
ment, prevents our recognition of that 
great and beneficent fact. We are caught 
in a process of our own making. And we 
must unmake it.” 


Mr. Houghton declared he did not 
intend to go into the means by which such 
an extension of democratic control could 
be put into practical effect, but that the 
experiment would have to be international 
to be successful. It could not be entered 
into by one nation alone. 


“One means for initiating such a propo- 
sition would be a conference between peo- 
ples who were nearest alike in race and 
ancestry,” he continued, “to determine 
whether each government was prepared by 
proper legislative action to enable its 
people to accept or reject such a propo- 
sition, stipulating also that with the 
proposition would go an agreement that 
the countries entering into the treaty 
would agree not to attack each other for 
a term of years. 

“In this way,” he said, “and perhaps 
in this way only, we can join hands effec- 
tively with the other self-governing peo- 
ples in a common effort to secure a more 
durable peace.” 


Of course, Mr. Houghton’s address set 
forth no new proposal. His main thought 
was often proposed by Mr. Bryan. It has 
been suggested from time to time by 
various writers. One weakness in the 
plan lies in the fact that wars are usually 
fought with the enthusiastic approval of 
the people. It would not be fair to say 
that our American people were led into 
the World War by a few who happened 
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to compose the government. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that the few were 
led by the people. It is not necessary, as 
a rule, to go through the formality of a 
plebiscite when a nation is raging for war. 
The will of the people is self-evident. 

Then, too, it is conceivable that a nation 
suddenly attacked might be seriously 
handicapped by the necessity for conduct- 
ing a referendum before moving to repulse 
the attack. 

We doubt the practicability of the plan 
proposed by Mr. Houghton. That he saw 
fit, however, thus carefully to address him- 
self to the world’s problem of problems 
is an encouragement to all working for the 
amelioration of the ills of men. 


THE TROUBLE IN CHINA 


UDGING by the available news from 
China, the trouble in that stricken 

land originates in the self-seeking ex- 
ploitations of the various war-lords. If 
there were a way of co-operating with that 
majority—great majority, we believe— 
representative of the real China, the civil 
wars would cease forthwith. 

“vidently we can rely little for our in- 
formation about China upon the reports 
of “observers” returning from that coun- 
try. According to a special dispatch to 
the New York Times, July 16, Reverend 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle of New York City, 
told the delegates to the Northfield For- 
eign Missionary Conference the day be- 
fore that China’s one present hope for 
justice at the hands of the western nations 
is by the sword. Dr. Jefferson, long 
known as an out-and-out pacifist, returned 
recently from a thirteen months’ tour of 
the world. He believes that the Chinese 
revolution is due to the dominating poli- 
cies of the Great Powers. He judges from 
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the history of oriental and western na- 
tions that the hope of China is to travel 
the path taken by Japan and to demand 
her place in the sun by virtue of her 
strength in arms. Other observers, how- 
ever, assure us that the Chinese are not 
oppressed by the foreigners; that the ad- 
ministration of the maritime customs and 
of the post-office is done under contracts 
mutually agreed upon, and efficiently and 
profitably withal ; more so than if managed 
by the Chinese themselves. We are told 
that the Chinese have all possible liberty 
and freedom for realizing their national 
aspirations; indeed, that the foreigners 
stand willing to help them in every way. 
It seems to be the fact that the armies 
of the South are gaining strength and 
influence. This has been aided by the 
alliance between Chiang Kai-Shek and 
Feng Yu-Hsiang, now threatening Pe- 
kin. The decline of communism has 
strengthened the moral position of these 
representatives of the “nationalist move- 
ment” with the anti-Bolshevik foreign 
powers. Evidently there is to be no com- 
munistic revolution in China. Whether 
or not the southern armies represent the 
true national idealism of the Chinese 
people may be doubted. It would appear, 
however, that they represent it more than 
does the northern war-lord, Chang Tso- 
Lin, whose soldiers are reported to be 
deserting to the Cantonese. In any event, 
it appears now that the southern armies 
are in the ascendency. This is leading 
the foreign powers to worry about the lives 
and property of their citizens in the North. 
But so far the United States, as in the 
crisis at Nanking, has declined to take 
part in concerted action. Our public 
opinion seems still to approve President 
Coolidge’s statement of April 25 that 
“we do not wish to pursue any course of 
aggression against the Chinese people.” 
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It is a discouraging fact that the return 
of Tsingtao, once German and then Japa- 
nese territory, to China under the terms 
of the Washington Conference has not been 
altogether a success. The Chinese have 
not shown their capacity for improving 
that opportunity. Tsingtao, a beautiful 
and thriving city under foreign control, 
is rapidly declining under Chinese man- 
agement. The trade of the city is being 
transferred to Tientsin because of the 
protection there to property and life by 
the foreign settlements. It is in the light 
of this situation that Japan sent some 
2,000 troops to Tsingtao and thence to 
Tsinanfu, the capital of Shangtung, to 
protect the interests of her business men. 
Since Hankow and Kiukiang were taken 
from the British, they too, have visibly 
declined under Chinese leadership. 

These things are not true because of any 
inherent defect in the Chinese people. 
They are a peace-loving, able, industrious, 
and highly intelligent folk. The trouble 
lies in the fact that the powers of dark- 
ness have the upper hand. The forces 
making for the good of China, the changes 
in national custom, the onward march of 
public education, the fact that China has 
been a republic since 1911, are all handi- 
capped by these powers of darkness, and 
these powers of darkness, these actual 
enemies of China, are the war-lords, 
fomenting their “brother wars,” holding 
back the moneys necessary for the new 
educational program, making it impossible 
for the forces of law and order to put the 
Government of China on its feet. 


THE CASE OF AUSTRIA 


HEN rioting broke out, July 15, in 
the city of Vienna, when the rioters 
attacked the Parliament building and 
burned the Palace of Justice, two fears 


were expressed in the editorials of various 
papers not only in Europe, but in Amer- 
ica. These fears were, first, that the com- 
munists would get control of Vienna; 
second, that if German troops should 
enter Austria they would remain until 
the German-speaking Austrians had be- 
come a part of Germany. 

We take no stock in either of these fears. 
The communists have no more show of 
establishing themselves in Austria than 
they had in China; indeed, not so much. 
Austria is an island surrounded by an 
ocean of opposition to the communists. 
There are four political parties repre- 
sented in the Austrian chamber: the 
Christian Socialists, who have slightly 
weakened since the beginning of the 
Republic, in 1919; the Social Democrats, 
who have slightly increased during that 
period until they lack but two votes of 
equaling the Christian Socialists, the fig- 
ures now being 73 Christian Socialists and 
71 Social Democrats. During the same 
period the number of pan-Germanists has 
decreased from 20 to 12. The remaining 
Agrarian Party is represented by 9 depu- 
ties. In the Upper House the lines are 
still more firmly drawn. It is difficult to 
see how under such circumstances, with no 
communists in either branch of the legis- 
lature, there can be any serious menace 
from persons of that political faith. 
Furthermore, the figures do not seem to 
indicate any pronounced progress toward 
the “Anschluss,” political union, favored 
by the pan-Germanists. 

The July riot, a familiar form of politi- 
cal action commonly called in Austria a 
“demonstration,” appears to have been a 
combination of politics and discontent due 
to unemployment. There is much misery 
in Austria, an inevitable outcome of the 
stupid settlement at the Peace Conference 
in Paris. According to the latest census, 
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1923, Austria has a population of 6,535,- 
759. The population of its capital city, 
Vienna, is 1,865,780. Here is a top-heavy 
situation, the like of which exists nowhere 
else. It is not necessary to look for com- 
munistic activities or schemes to join with 
Germany to account for recurring demon- 
strations. The source of Austria’s trouble 
lies in the very nature of its human com- 
position. The Austrians are mild, kindly, 
and industrious. But, beset by enough 
misery, the best of human nature may be 
expected to rebel. If there ever has been 
a situation needing the attention of the 
League of Nations, that situation is in the 
Republic of Austria. 


HE friendliness of the press toward 

our Society is the meat and drink of 
its officers. We are pleased to reprint 
from the Christian Endeavor World, of 
July 14, the following editorial, which a 
certain timidity restrains us from saying 
for ourselves. 


“Next May the American Peace Society 
will have finished a hundred years of valu- 
able service in the cause that it represents. 
Earlier in its course its aim may have 
seemed to many the dream of visionaries. 
The lessons of the last great war have not 
been altogether lost on thinking people; 
and, though its horrors were a reminder of 
how far the world was from the reign of 
peace, they roused multitudes to the deter- 
mination to do their utmost to bring that 
reign. The spirit of militarism is still 
strong, but more and more it will have 
to face something stronger than mere pas- 
sive resistance. The present offers an op- 
portunity and places a duty on those living 
today. President Coolidge has pointed out 
that if the generation that has seen the 
late war fails to take steps for prevention 
it will justly deserve the disaster certain 
to follow. 

“The American Peace Society seeks to 
mark its centennial, not so much by cele- 
brating what it has done in the past, but 
by rising to the occasion in achievement 
worthy to crown the past and begin a new 
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century. It is planning a gathering repre- 
senting all parts of the country, to draw 
up a summary of points on which con- 
certed action may be taken in the effort 
to concentrate public opinion on gaining 
peace for all nations. It has had in mind 
as a keynote “Our Country’s Contributions 
to World Peace,” and President Coolidge 
has consented to serve as honorary chair- 
man of the committee on the celebration 
of the centennial. 

“The success of the movement calls for 
the co-operation of the largest possible 
number in the proposed conference. The 
young people of the land especially have 
a vital interest in future peace or war, 
and should be alert to keep informed about 
what is to be done and to help; and the 
young followers of the Prince of Peace 
should make their influence felt as they 
can. Those that want to share in the plan 
are asked to send their names and ad- 
dresses to the American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C.” 


— INDIGENTS dependent upon the 
graces of the giving public will be 
interested in this quotation from a Paris 
paper as le dernier cri in American col- 


lection boxes. The statement reads: 


“The latest thing in contribution bas- 
kets ts said to have been invented by an 
Oklahoma man, and should be used in 
every church, as it would swell the amount 
taken up threefold in a little while. This 
is the way it works: If a person drops a 
quarter or more in the box, there is silence ; 
if he drops in a dime, a bell rings ; a nickel 
sounds a whistle, and a penny fires a blank 
cartridge. If one pretends to be asleep 
when the box passes, it awakens him with 
a watchman’s rattle, and a kodak takes his 
picture.” 


One writing from Hawaii insists that 
he is suspicious of the thing, “because no 
congregation would stand for such a noisy 
contraption.” He says, furthermore, that 
the underlying principle is unsound. He 
thinks the scale should run the other way. 
The dropping of ten dollars in the contri- 
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bution box should signal the choir for the 
doxology, whereas a penny given by an 
adult should produce a silence as loud as 
the crack of doom. We are for trying 
both kinds. Will some kind reader tell us 
how to hitch this idea on to our job of 
rounding up recalcitrant subscribers ? 


UBA AND LIBERIA have paid their 

debts, incurred as loans under the 
Liberty Loan Acts, to the United States. 
The announcement that Liberia had set- 
tled her debt was made by the United 
States Treasury, July 6. 


UR settlement of the Nicaraguan 

situation is not as settled as it might 
be. July 16, General Sandino, of the 
Sacasa forces, with some 400 followers, at- 
tacked thirty-nine American marines and 
forty-seven men of the Nicaraguan con- 
stabulary at Ocotal, about 110 miles from 
Managua. It seems that the General 
some time ago seized a mining property 
owned by an American. He successfully 
resisted an effort by a small American 
force to dislodge him. Then it was that 
he conceived the plan to attack the Ameri- 
cans. The result was a crushing defeat 
for the attacking party. From this dis- 
tance it is difficult to see why the friends 
of Nicaragua are not content to await the 
general elections soon to take place. They 
must know that our government is anxious 
to wash its hands of the Nicaraguan situa- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 


-« in her plans for a new con- 
stitution, does not propose to go back 
to the old institutions of parliamentarian- 
ism. This is an interesting expression of 
the attitude of the modern dictator toward 
parliaments. Primo de Rivera, however, 
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insists that the political reforms are to be 
carried out by the desires of the people 
and according to the new ideas of political 
science. He has recently announced that 
a consultative assembly will be constituted 
in which all economic and intellectual ac- 
tivities will be represented for the purpose 
of discussing and approving the reforms 
and of helping the government to achieve 
the political change. He expressed the 
opinion that the new constitution “will be 
technical in preparation and democratic 
in approval.” If it really meets that 
standard, it is difficult to see how it can 
fail. 


HAT peace hath her victories no less 

renowned than war has been illustrated 
recently at the opening session of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, meeting in 
Paris. The attention of the meeting was 
directed to the devastation in the Missis- 
sippi Valley; whereupon the representa- 
tive of the French Red Cross bore witness 
to the sympathy of the French Republic 
to the victims of the catastrophe and drew 
great applause by announcing that the 
French Red Cross had resolved to manifest 
that sympathy in practical form by send- 
ing sera and vaccine to the afflicted region. 
At a subsequent meeting the President of 
the Polish Red Cross moved that other 
national societies follow the French ex- 
ample. The motion was passed by accla- 
mation, and that in spite of Judge Payne’s 
explanation that the American Red Cross 
was happily at present in position to han- 
dle the situation without foreign help. It 
was reported, however, that there were 
tears in his eyes as he acknowledged his 
colleagues’ sympathy and solidarity. 


HE International Danube Commis- 
sion, which has had its headquarters 
since 1921 at Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, 
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held, June 15 to 30, its final session in 
Prague, before removal of its headquarters 
to Vienna, where it will remain for a term 
of five years. The Commission was cre- 
ated by the Treaty of Versailles, the States 
represented being Austria, Bavaria, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Hungary, Italy, Rumania, Wiirttem- 
berg, and Yugoslavia. Its duty is the 
maintenance of liberty of navigation and 
the equal treatment of all the flags of the 
Danube from Ulm, Wiirttemberg, to 
Braila, Rumania, and all its connecting 

















THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 
IN GENEVA 


HE conference for the further limi- 

tation of naval armaments, which 
opened at Geneva on June 20, is, at the 
time of this writing, still far from any 
agreement on the questions under discus- 
sion. After a whole month of strenuous 
negotiations, the three Powers participat- 
ing in the conference appear to be just as 
far removed from common ground as at 
the beginning. In fact, the British dele- 
gates are now in London, conferring with 
their government on further procedure. 
The basic differences which separate the 
three participating Powers and are par- 
ticularly sharp as between Great Britain 
and the United States appeared in the 
very first declarations made on behalf of 
each of the Powers at the opening session 
of the conference. The text of the Ameri- 
can proposals has already been published 
in the ApvocaTE OF PEACE (see the July 
number). ‘The British and the Japanese 
proposals are given below. 


Text of the British Proposal 


The British proposal was as follows: 

(1) The extension of the accepted life of 
existing capital ships from 20 to 26 years, 
and a consequent waiver by the three Powers 
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systems. Administration funds come from 
equal contributions from the eleven States 
represented. The session just concluded at 
Prague considered plans for the improve- 
ment and development of navigation on 
the Danube, adjustment of traffic at the 
Iron Gates, with other questions involving 
tariffs and administration. It was con- 
sidered a fruitful session because of the 
spirit of conciliation and co-operation 
which prevailed in settling the main points 
of the agenda. 





of their full rights under replacement tables 
agreed upon at Washington. Such an ar- 
rangement would naturally have to provide 
for some little elasticity on each side of that 
figure. 

(2) The fixing of the life of other vessels: 

(a) Eight-inch gun cruisers at 24 years. 

(b) Destroyers at 20 years. 

(c) Submarines at 15 years. 

(3) The reduction in the size of any battle- 
ships to be built in the future from the pres- 
ent limit of 35,000 tons displacement to some- 
thing under 30,000 tons. 

(4) Reduction in the size of guns in battle- 
ships from the present limit of 16-inch to 
13-5-inch. 

(5) Limitation of the displacement of air- 
craft carriers to 25,000 tons instead of 27,000 
tons. 

(6) Reduction of guns in aircraft carriers 
from 8-inch to 6-inch. 

(7) Acceptance of the existing ratio, 5:5:3 
for cruisers of 10,000 tons displacement 
carrying 8-inch guns. 

(8) The numbers of these larger cruisers 
which each of the three countries require can 
be the subject of further discussion. 

(9) A limitation of 7,500 tons and 6-inch 
guns to be placed on all future light cruisers 
after the number of 10,000-ton cruisers has 
been decided upon. 
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(10) Limitation of displacement of : 

(a) Destroyer leaders to 1,750 tons; 

(b) Destroyers to 1,400 tons, 

(11) Guns in destroyers to be limited to 
5-inch. 

(12) Submarines.—We have not changed 
our mind since the Washington conference, 
when our delegates expressed their willing- 
ness to agree to the discontinuation of the 
use of submarines in warfare. But we recog- 
nize that Powers which possess fewer of the 
larger vessels of war regard the possession 
of submarines as a valuable weapon of de- 
fense. 

At the same time we feel that if the pro- 
posals we have put forward for limitation of 
battleships and other more powerful vessels 
of war should be accepted, it would not be 
unreasonable to suggest some limitation in 
the size, and perhaps also in the number, of 
submarines. 

We therefore propose that the tonnage of 
the larger type of submarine be limited to 
1,600 and of the smaller type to 600, and the 
armament of each to 5-inch guns. We also 
think it would be desirable to discuss the 
possibility of limiting the number of sub- 
marines according to our varying require- 
ments. And it must be borne in mind that 
any limit placed on the number of subma- 
rines would make it easier to limit the num- 
ber of destroyers, and if agreement were 
reached on these points with other Powers 
it might be possible also to consider numbers 
of cruisers each of us should possess. 


The Japanese Proposal 


The Japanese delegation made the fol- 
lowing proposal : 

(1) In future no building program to be 
adopted, no new ships to be acquired for the 
purpose of increasing naval strength. 

(2) The naval strength to be allowed each 
Power shall be determined for surface aux- 
iliary craft and submarines, respectively, on 
the basis of the tonnages of the existing ef- 
fective ships and of the ships under construc- 
tion, taking into consideration the tonnages 
of the ships authorized but not yet laid down 
and of the ships attaining age limit during 
the execution of the authorized programs. 

(8) Construction or acquisition of the ships 
in future shall be limited to replacements 
within the limit of the prescribed naval 
Strength of the respective Powers. Due con- 


sideration should be given to equalize as far 
as possible the amount of annual construc- 
tions for replacements. 

(4) The ships of small dimensions and the 
ships limited in activity shall be exempt from 
limitation. 


Differences Between Great Britain and the 
United States 


There are three main differences be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. They are concerned with the 
scope of the discussion, the basis of limi- 
tation, and the actual maximum figures. 
The British made it clear at the outset 
that what they want in Geneva is a dis- 
cussion not only of the auxiliary craft, 
which was specified in the original invi- 
tation to the conference, but also of capi- 
tal ships. The American delegation, on 
the other hand, has taken the position 
that the discussion of capital ships is out- 
side the scope of the agenda, especially 
since that question is to come up at an- 
other conference to be held in 1931, in 
pursuance of the Washington Treaty. 

The British propose as the basis of 
limitation for auxiliary craft the actual 
number and armament of each class of 
ships. The American preference is for 
total tonnage as the basis. 

Finally, the British estimates of their 
requirements in auxiliary craft are con- 
siderably larger than the figures contained 
in the American proposal designed to 
serve as the maximum in the establish- 
ment of ratios for the three Powers. 

On none of these major differences is 
there any agreement. The Japanese dele- 
gation has not as yet definitely taken 
sides. 


THE LUNEVILLE SPEECH 


N JUNE 19 Premier Poincaré un- 

veiled a war memorial in the town of 
Lunéville, and in the course of the cere- 
monies he delivered an address, which has 
become sensational for the rancor with 
which the head of the French Govern- 
ment referred to Germany. After speak- 
ing of the sufferings of Lunéville during 
the war, M. Poincaré said that the French 
people do not wish to make their “terrible 
memories” a cause for “eternal resent- 
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ment against a neighboring nation. If, 
from the moment of her defeat, Germany 
had openly disavowed the government and 
the military caste which had led her into 
the war, if she had copied the French 
nation’s repudiation of 1870, if she had 
not contested against all evidence the 
crushing responsibilities of the imperial 
policy, it would never have occurred to 
any body to confuse a people wth a fallen 
régime and to attribute to Germans gen- 
erally the abominable acts which the 
French had witnessed. 


Bitter Criticism of German Leaders 


Then M. Poincaire continued : 

On every occasion when France has been 
victorious in her long and magnificent history 
she has spontaneously held out her hand to 
the conquered—on one condition, however, 
and that is that there is no attempt to con- 
test her victory or to take it from her. What 
has, unfortunately, threatened to disturb 
peace since it was proclaimed is certainly 
not French lack of good will. France has 
never sought anything outside or beyond the 
treaties. She has demanded, and will con- 
tinue to demand, only the security of her 
frontier and the payment of her reparations. 
At Locarno and Geneva alike she has given, 
I imagine, clear enough proofs of her pacific 
disposition. 

But why, on her side, did Germany osten- 
tatiously send to Lisbon a fortnight ago a 
warship which she still calls Elsass? Why, 
in speeches delivered on November 1 and 3, 
1925—that is to say, after Locarno—did a 
German minister—and not one of the least 
important—say that the renunciation of the 
force of arms by Germany had simply been 
dictated by the fact that Germany no longer 
possessed any force of arms? Why did he 
say that there had not been any moral re- 
nunciation of any sort whatever of German 
provinces or populations? And why did an- 
other minister add, more expressly, that he 
regarded Alsace as a German province, and 
that in renouncing violence Germany had not 
renounced any German country. Can the 
Berlin Government believe that such an in- 
terpretation of the Locarno agreement re- 
sponds to the sentiments of France. 

Why, moreover, do high financial authori- 
ties in Germany leave it already to be under- 
stood that before two years have passed 
Germany will ask for a revision of the Dawes 
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scheme and will no longer effect the con- 
templated payments? Are these really words 
of wisdom and conciliation on the two ques- 
tions which France is obliged to consider as 
vital? If Germany said to us frankly: “I 
have renounced Alsace and Lorraine, which 
I had taken from you by force in 1871 and 
which had unanimously protested against the 
annexation; I will not try to retake them 
from you either by a fresh violence or by 
ruse or in any other manner”; if, at the same 
time, Germany at least consented, as asked 
by the Conference of Ambassadors on Febru- 
ary 10 last, to reorganize her policy, to dis- 
solve the military associations, to dispose of 
the arsenals and barracks which she is keep- 
ing in violation of the treaty, and to com- 
plete the destruction of the forbidden fortifi- 
cations, she would give the world pledges of 
peace which would dissipate all uneasiness 
and would render easy a rapprochement 
which we are not the last in desiring. 


Reactions of the French Press 


Premier Poincaré’s Lunéville address 
had a rather mixed reaction in the French 
press. Generally speaking, the tone of the 
press was one of approval, the Nationalist 
press being naturally particularly warm 
in its commendations. On the other 
hand, the journals of the Left were quite 
condemnatory. For example, the Volonté 
complained that M. Poincaré’s speech has 
put the clock back three years and is 
strongly reminiscent of the Premier’s 
“Sunday addresses” in the days of the 
Ruhr. The bitterest attack on the Prem- 
ier came from the Socialist Soir, which 
said : 


We do not wish to revive old controversies, 
but we are entitled to point out that M. 
Poincaré’s policy has in its day all but iso- 
lated us in the world. It needed the general 
election of 1924, the victery of the Left, the 
coming into office of M. Herriot, and the 
famous London conversations to restore to 
France her true visage. Since then M. Briand 
has taken up again his work of peace, which 
at the time of Cannes M. Poincaré and M. 
Millerand brutally interrupted. Since then 
M. Briand has entered on the path of Locarno, 
the great honor of his life. 
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Thanks to M. Briand, misunderstandings 
have been dissipated and angers appeased, 
an international détente has come about, and 
Franco-German relations have become better, 
more cordial, more confident, even. No mean 
result this. 

Yet this is the moment that M. Poincaré 
chooses to indulge in his habitual recrimina- 
tions against Germany. Plainly M. Poincaré’s 
policy contradicts that of M. Briand. Is it 
has been opened? We have the right to know. 
an offensive against M. Briand’s policy that 
The cause of peace is at stake. 


GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


REMIER POINCARE’S Lunéville 

address caused an intense excite- 
ment in Germany, and Foreign Minister 
Stresemann took the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Reichstag debate on foreign 
policy, which took place June 23, to reply 
to some of the direct accusations directed 
against Germany by the head of the 
French Government. In course of the 
same speech he also dealt with a number 
of other important topics. 


The Lunéville Address 


Herr Stresemann characterized the 
Lunéville speech as so important for the 
appreciation of Franco-German relations 
that he thought it incumbent upon him 
to deal quite frankly with the various 
points discussed in it. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the battleship bearing 
the name Llsass, rencently sent to Lisbon, 
was constructed in 1903. It was incom- 
prehensible that anyene so well versed in 
the Treaty of Versailles as M. Poincaré 
could be unaware why this old ship was 
still in the German Navy. Why, instead 
of quoting isolated sentences out of old 
speeches, did M. Poincaré not quote the 
unambiguous declarations made by Herr 
Marx after the formation of the present 
German Cabinet? Nothing could more 
clearly show Germany’s firm intention to 
continue to pursue the policy of under- 
standing. After this declaration (which 
Herr Stresemann himself quoted) noth- 
ing more could be asked of Germany in 
the way of a straightforward affirmation 
of the Locarno policy. 

With regard to disarmament, the reso- 


lutions of the Conference of Ambassadors 
showed that Germany had given the world 
a guarantee of peace. It could only be 
assumed that M. Poincaré, owing to his 
office as Prime Minister, was no longer 
closely enough in touch with the actual 
negotiations to know what had happened. 
In conclusion, amid growing excitement 
in the House, Herr Stresemann asked : 


What is M. Poincaré’s aim—Ruhr policy or 
Locarno policy? One or the other is possible, 
but not both together. Germany is ready to 
clasp the hand of France if it is offered in 
the spirit of reconciliation, but not as the 
hand of the victor offered to the vanquished. 
They are always being told of France’s 
threatened security. Nobody in Germany 
threatens that security. There is no respon- 
sible person in Germany who would be so 
criminal as to drive Germany into a war with 
any Power, in the West or in the East. At 
length, eight years after the war, they want 
the restoration of German sovereignty. They 
want a peaceful but free nation on free Ger- 
man soil. Let the German Reich be given the 
peace to which it has every right. Germany’s 
attitude is clear to every eye; it was the 
present government that had expressly an- 
nounced the renunciation of the idea of re- 
venge. But they have this question to ask 
France: “Gallia, quo vadis?” Is the war 
spirit to last forever or would France choose 
the device, “For peace and freedom”? Not 
only they, the Germans, but all nations that 
wanted peace are waiting for the answer. 


Troops in the Rhineland 


In discussing the last meeting of the 
League Council, Herr Stresemann dwelt 
on one important question that had not 
been settled in the negotiations held out- 
side the Council, namely, that of a reduc- 
tion of the troops in the Rhineland. He 
wished to correct a faise 1mpression prev- 
alent in France that the fulfillment of 
this demand would be a proof of good will 
towards Germany requiring compensation. 
It is not a case of a concession, but of as- 
surances given on November 14, 1925, 
upon which the signature of the Locarno 
Treaties is dependent. It must be ad- 
mitted that assurances of other descrip- 
tions have been loyally fulfilled. The 
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situation in the Rhineland, so far as the 
Occupation Authorities are concerned, 
had improved. But the reduction of 
4,000 to 5,000 men hitherto made is much 
less than had been promised. If the term 
“normal figures” had any meaning, it 
could only be the strength of the forces 
maintained in the Rhineland by Germany 
before the war. 

The question of the reduction is more, 
however, than one of figures; it has be- 
come a question of the maintenance of 
German confidence in the honorable in- 
tentions of the other signatories of the 
Locarno treaties, and it is not wise to 
wait until the German public lost its 
patience. Herr Stresemann quoted Mr. 
Locker-Lampson’s statement in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday that Sir Austen 
Chamberlin is confident that one result of 
the conversations would be to facilitate 
the execution of the resolution of the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors relating to troops 
in the Rhineland, and the various points 
still oustanding in regard to disarmament. 
A report from the German Ambassador in 
London shows that the concluding words 
did not mean that the disarmament points 
are to be regarded as a preliminary con- 
dition. Germany has delivered her report 
on the demolition of the Eastern fortitica- 
tions. If the Cabinet, through General 
Pawelsz, has held out the possibility of 
some sort of supplementary inspection, it 
is to be regarded as a step taken by the 
government entirely on its own initiative. 
Germany is in no way legally bound. 


Germany and the Soviets 


In the same connection Herr Strese- 
mann dealt with the Communist interpel- 
lation about Germany’s relations with 
Soviet Russia. With regard to the sugges- 
tion that the chief purpose of the Geneva 
discussions was to bring Germany into 
an anti-Soviet front, he referred the 
Communists to the Soviet newspaper 
Izvestia, which had declared that it had 
not been possible to obtain Germany’s 
consent to anti-Soviet schemes, and had 
expressed the opinion that this had 
strengthened rather than weakened Ger- 
many’s international prestige. He him- 


self, however, added more positive decla- 
rations, after explaining that it is a mat- 
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ter of course that Germany should in no 
way take sides in the Anglo-Soviet dis- 
pute, which she very much regrets. He 
could give the assurance that no attempt 
whatever had been made at Geneva to 
deflect Germany from the course of her 
foreign policy. Nothing about alleged 
anti-Soviet coalition plans had come to 
his knowledge. He is convinced that all 
the States concerned retained full liberty 
to determine their relations with Soviet 
Russia in accordance with their individual 
interests. 

In regard to Germany’s own relations 
with Soviet Russia, it is the first principle 
of international politics not to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of other countries, 
but, while that means that there is no ques- 
tion of their intervening in domestic con- 
cerns of the Soviet régime, it also means 
that, as in the past, they would have to 
oppose with the utmost firmness any at- 
tempts directed from without against 
their own régime. In common with other 
countries they defend themselves against 
world-revolutionary propaganda. 


New German Tariff Policy 


Another aspect of Germany’s foreign 
policy which has recently come under dis- 
cussion has been in connection with the 
tariff. On June 22, at the Congress of 
the German Chambers of Commerce at 
Hamburg, Herr Curtius, the Minister for 
Economic Affairs, announced that the 
German Government is contemplating re- 
ductions of industrial tariffs in pursuance 
of its approval, expressed by Herr Strese- 
mann at Geneva, of the resolutions of the 
World Economic Conference. 

The provisional tariff law of August, 
1925, expires at the end of July, and as 
the work of drafting a permanent one is 
still far from completion the only course 
open is to prolong it for another limited 
period either as it is or with a few altera- 
tions. The Cabinet’s proposal, not yet 
approved by the Coalition, is that it 
should be prolonged with only those three 
alterations. The potato duty is to be 
raised from 25 pfennigs to 50 pfennigs a 
ewt., and that on pork from 26 to 32 
marks. The increase of the sugar duty is 
to be accompanied by a reduction of the 
sugar tax. These concessions are, of 
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course, much too small to please the Agra- 
rian Nationalists, although their repre- 
sentative in the Cabinet, Herr Schiele, the 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, has 
apparently agreed to them. The Left 
Wing of the Center, on the other hand, 
like the Opposition parties farther to the 
Left, is dissatisfied on principle, but the 
Center Ministers have also, it is to be 
assumed, given their assent to the com- 
promise. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET 


REMIER POINCARE, in his ca- 

pacity of Minister of Finance, has pre- 
sented to the Chamber a memorandum 
dealing with the budget for 1928. In the 
course of his exposé, M. Poincaré reviewed 
the fiscal results of the past two years, 
and his memorandum is replete with ex- 
ceedingly interesting facts and figures 
bearing on the financial situation of 
France. 


The Last Two Budgets 


M. Poincaré declares that the budget 
for 1926 more than achieved the objects 
with which it was framed. The pro- 
visional returns up to the present month 
show that the receipts already exceed the 
expenditure by nearly 1,600 millions, 
though this sum wlll be somewhat re- 
duced by the retroactive effect of certain 
concessions to be made to the wounded 
and to the increase in civil and military 
pay and pensions. In 1927 the Govern- 
ment budgeted for a revenue of 39,728 
millions and an expenditure of 39,541 
millions. Various reductions in taxation 
diminished revenue by over 1,700 mil- 
lions; but the indirect taxes, and partic- 
ularly the turnover tax, which affords the 
best indication of the state of commerce, 
have come in well, and at present show a 
surplus of 692 million frances over the 
estimated yield, while the direct taxes are 
expected to prove 500 millions above the 
Budget figure. 

The Government prides itself on the 
prudence of their estimates, as shown by 
these results, and on the substantial 
establishment of the balanced Budget. 
The Budget for 1928 shows increases on 
both sides of the account. Revenue is 
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estimated at 42,160 millions and expendi- 
ture at 41,527 millions, leaving a surplus 
of 633 millions, as against 187 millions in 
1927. It is recognized, however, that 
much of this surplus is provisional; it 
will be reduced by increases not yet ascer- 
tained to be made in the pay of the post 
and telegraph employees, and by the cest 
of bringing out the funding loan of last 
May. After these deductions it is not 
expected to amount to 200 millions. 


No Change of Assessments 


Then comes the announcement which 
will be most immediately welcome to the 
French taxpayer. The Governmert has 
resolved not to make the slightest modifi- 
cation this year in the existing system, 
either as to taxes or assessments. By in- 
cessant changes as to both, French Cabi- 
nets and legislators have plunged the tax- 
payer into what M. Poincaré declares to 
be “a labyrinth,” whose paths are “known 
only to a few experts.” A somewhat simi- 
lar “labyrinth” is being constructed nearer 
home. The uncertaintics and injustices 
vaused by this state of the law, and the 
losses which it inevitably inflicts on in- 
dustry and trade, have determined the 
French Government not to add to its con- 
fusion by further meddling this year. 
They are alive to the need of certain re- 
adjustments in taxation, but they con- 
ceive that these would be at present 
premature. 

The old French practice of fixing the 
indirect taxes on the figures of the last 
year but one has been applied, so that 
those of 1926 will be the basis for 1928, 
but. concessions to the taxpayer amount- 
ing to more than 390 millions have been 
made—most of them in the very heavy 
duties payable on sales of real property 
and of businesses. The main items 
added on the side of expenditure are in 
round numbers 2,600 millions for war 
pensions, increases in the salaries of civil 
servants, and increases in the pensions of 
retired civil servants. M. Poincaré com- 
mits his government to the principle that 
pensions ought to be fully readjusted to 
the new standard of salaries which will 
come into force next January, and rec- 
ognizes for himself and his colleagues the 
justice of the claims made by those who 
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have retired, but he pleads that the 
revenue available will not enable the State 
to pay at first more than 70 per cent of 
the increase which will be made from that 
date. Special stress is laid upon the as- 
surance, which is repeated more than once 
in the statement, that neither in the 
salaries nor in pensions are the present 
increases final. They are but a provi- 
sional stage in a complicated process of 
successive readjustments, and will call for 
fresh modifications according to the 
changes in the economic situation and in 
the state of the Budget. 


Credits for the Army and for Agriculture 


The reorganization of the army im- 
peratively demands an additional outlay 
of over 300 millions in 1928. The money 
is needed, in the first place, for increases 
in the bounties paid on enlistment and 
re-enlistment and for other advantages to 
be conferred upon the long-service troops. 
M. Poincaré reminds the numerous ad- 
vocates of short service in the Chamber 
that both enlistments and re-enlistments 
have been falling off, and that an increase 
in the effectives of the professional 
army is recognized to be an indispensable 
condition precedent to a reduction of the 
service required from the conscript forces. 
The plan for the progressive substitution 
of civilians for soldiers in the perform- 
ance of certain fatigue duties, a change 
designed to leave all the men of a con- 
tingent more time for intensive military 
training, will absorb another portion of 
this credit, as will the repletion of stores, 
the arming of the frontiers, and the rein- 
forcement of the marine militaire. 

A credit of nearly 37,500,000f. for the 
improvement of agricultural production, 
much needed in this great agricultural 
country, is the only other item of expendi- 
ture which need be noted. 


Budget Equilibrium 


M. Poincaré does not pretend that the 
Budget could have been balanced and that 
this large expenditure could have been 
incurred out of the taxes, heavy though 
they are. ‘The present results have been 
attained by the reduction in the service 
of the consolidated debt and of the debt 
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repayable at fixed dates or by annuities 
from 15,533 million francs in the Budget 
of 1927 to 13,559 million francs in the 
budget of 1928—a total reduction of 
1,974 million francs. The improvement 
of the franc from 150 to the pound, the 
rate on which the 1927 budget was 
framed, to 124, the figure taken for the 
budget of 1928, accounts for a decrease 
of some 400 millions. The development 
of the Dawes payments relieves the new 
budget of the 833 millions to cover foreign 
charges which appeared in the budget of 
last year, and reductions in the rate of 
interest have enabled the autonomous 
Caisse to depend upon its own revenues, 
such as the tobacco monopoly, for 1928, 
whereas an annuity of 490 millions was 
allotted to it in 1927. Finally, the re- 
payment by the Bank of France to the 
Bank of England, and that of the French 
Treasury bonds issued in England since 
1904, relieves the floating debt from about 
300 millions of francs by way of interest. 

M. Poincaré ends his remarkable re- 
view, as he began it, on a note of warning. 
The financial policy followed by the 
Chambers on the demand of the govern- 
ment has been the one foundation of the 
results which have been achieved. The 
government lay them before the Chambers 
as nothing more than a new advance along 
the path which ought to lead to a defini- 
tive restoration of the national finances. 
It is an arduous path, but they are firmly 
convinced that by perseverance in their 
present attitude, government and Cham- 
bers will be able to record from year to 
year successive improvements, of which 
this budget presents the first that have 
been realized. No magic changes, M. 
Poincaré reminds France, can conjure 
away the economic consequences of five 
years of war. Unwavering resolve and 
stubborn perseverance are the essential 
and necessary conditions of the recovery 
of which this year has witnessed the first 
fruits. And this resolve and perseverance 
must come from the nation as from the 
government. The whole problem is still 


a “question of confidence.” 
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BRITISH LABOR AND THE 
SOVIETS 


HE diplomatic break between Great 

Britain and Soviet Russia placed 
British labor in a rather awkward posi- 
tion with regard to the Communists. This 
has been especially true of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, the 
T. U. C., which has been favorably inclined 
toward friendly co-operation with the Rus- 
sian Trade Union movement and took a 
leading part in the creation, three years 
ago, of the so-called Anglo-Russian Com- 
mittee, which was designed to serve as the 
connecting link between the labor move- 
ments of Great Britain and of Russia. 
Ever since the break the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Russian Trade Union Fed- 
eration bombarded the officials of the T. 
U. C. with requests for the convocation of 
the Committee for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the situation that had arisen. The 
British unionists showed marked reluc- 
tance to this, and while the meeting of the 
Committee finally took place, it was pre- 
ceded by acrimonious correspondence be- 
tween the two bodies. 


The Anglo-Russian Correspondence 


On May 14 the Russians sent a message 
to the T. U. C., in which they declared : 


The latest events prove our worst appre- 
hensions regarding the attack which is being 
prepared by the Imperialists, with England 
in the lead, against the Soviet Union [the 
rail on the Peking Embassy and on Arcos 
and the Trade Delegation are instanced]. 
. . . The English conservative government 
is definitely taking off the mask and carrying 
out a policy of definite rupture, first of com- 
meivcial and then of diplomatic relations, 
thus passing to more aggressive action... . 
At this most serious moment all efforts 
should be strained toward calling upon the 
working class to withstand this dangerous 
policy. 


The T. U. C. replied that it had already 
protested to the Prime Minister, but could 
not yet arrange a meeting of the Anglo- 
Russian Committee. On May 25, after 
the break with Russia, the T. U. C. agreed 
to an early meeting. On June 3, however, 
the Russians cabled again declaring that 
they considered 


the situation very serious, for the inten- 
tion to thrust war on the Soviet Union is 
obvious. The only thing which is not clear 
is from which side and how soon the attack 
will be launched. Those who really want to 
fight war cannot wait with folded arms until 
the moment when war “unexpectedly” comes 
upon them. The workers of the 
Soviet Union want to know what the [Anglo- 
Russian] Committee intends to do to struggle 
against approaching war, and in the event of 
its occurrence. 


The Russians therefore insisted on an 
early meeting. Apparently the T. U. C. 
was not quite so concerned about the war 
danger as the Russians, and no answer was 
returned. On June 10 the Russians broke 
out again in a minatory telegram: 


You have not given any definite answer to 
our repeated suggestions about convening the 
Anglo-Russian Committee, notwithstanding 
the extreme urgency of the situation. Our 
organizations are inquiring about the reasons 
for the passivity of the Committee, which 
compels us, in the event of failure to receive 
from you a definite answer by the 14th inst., 
to make public our correspondence. 


The T. U. C. then agreed to a meeting 
at Berlin on June 17 and 18 between the 
chairmen and secretaries of the two bodies, 
“for a‘preliminary discussion of the mat- 
ter you propose referring to the Anglo- 
Russian Committee.” This annoyed the 
Russians, who replied that although they 
did not object to a preliminary meeting, 


in the name of our organization we cate- 
gorically insist upon the arrival of all mem- 
bers of the Anglo-Russian Committee in Ber- 
lin on the same date, and the holding of a 
plenary meeting. 

vents are rapidly developing, and no de- 
lay is permissible. Awaiting an urgent reply, 
absence of which will be regarded by us as 
consent, and all Russian members of the 
Anglo-Russian Committee will be in Berlin on 
the 17th. 


But the British were not to be rushed. 
Mr. Citrine replied for the T. U. C. that 
there could be no full meeting until the 
British General Council had given its au- 
thority, and there would be no meeting of 
that body until June 22. The Russians 
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then moderated their demands and fell in 
with the proposal for the meeting of 
officials in Berlin. 


Russian Dissatisfaction with the Berlin 
Meeting 


The Berlin meeting was apparently 
thoroughly unsatisfactory to the Russians. 
In a speech delivered in Moscow upon his 
return from Berlin, M. Tomsky, president 
of the Russian Trade Union Federation, 
inveighed against the “treachery” of the 
British labor leaders. He remarked that 
the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress considered it had done a “fine 
revolutionary thing by giving Rosengolz 
[formerly Acting Charge d’Affaires in 
London] a lunch at the House of Com- 
mons. Some may agree that lunching 
with Rosengolz is very revolutinary, but it 
certainly did not require serious sacrifices 
on their part.” Tomsky described the 
General Council’s protest against the 
Arcos raid as a “toothless, drivelling, 
double-faced document, which increased 
our alarm and induced us to intensify our 
pressure on the General Council, endeav- 
oring, however, to avoid giving it a loop- 
hole to explode the Anglo-Russian Com- 
mittee.” 

Referring to the recent Berlin meeting 
of the Committee, Tomsky said that he 
and Melnichansky (the other Soviet repre- 
sentative) endeavored to induce Messrs. 
Citrine and Hicks (secretary and chair- 
man of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress) to support the U.S. 8S. .R. 
in its struggle against impending war, to 
which Mr. Hicks replied: “Certainly, but 
there is no war. Why cry ‘Wolf! Wolf! 
when there is no wolf?” “We declared,” 
Tomsky added, “that it was the greatest 
mistake, which would be interpreted as a 
dsire to desert us, the workers of the 
U. 8. 8. R., just at the most difficult and 
most menacing moment—as an intention 
to abandon the Russian workers in dis- 
tress, explode the Anglo-Russian Com- 
mittee, and show loyalty to the British 
Government and burgeois public opinion.” 
The British delegates at the meeting ob- 
jected, said Tomsky, to the substance and 
tone of certain Bolshevist communications, 
but he and Melnichansky refused to with- 
draw a single word. 
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British Labor Protest Against Red Terror 


At a joint meeting of the General Coun- 
cil of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Evecutive Committee of the Labor Party 
the following resolution was adopted, pro- 
testing against political executions in 
Russia : 

This joint meeting of the General Council 
of the British Trades Union Congress and the 
National Executive Committee of the British 
Labor Party, while recognizing the excep- 
tional difficulties and dangers of the political 
situation in Soviet Russia, and fully appreci- 
ating the justifiable indignation of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government at the assassination 
of M. Voikoff, their Minister at Warsaw, at 
the same time feel obliged to protest against 
the policy avowedly adopted by the Soviet 
Government of executing persons innocent of 
the murder of M. Voikoff as a reprisal for 
that murder. 

They are of opinion that to meet murder 
by murder is a policy which degrades the 
standards of civilized life and which can be 
productive of nothing but harm to Soviet 
Russia, and they express the fervent hope 
that the practice of executing persons for 
political offenses in Soviet Russia, with or 
without trial, will cease. 


END OF THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS 


O* JUNE 16, Sarwat Pasha, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, made a 


statement in the Cairo Chamber of Dep- 
uties regarding the progress of negotia- 
tions between his government and_ the 
British High Commissioner. His state- 
ment was preceded, two days before, by 
the delivery at the residency of the 
Egyptian reply to the last British note, 
and while the text of the notes is still 
withheld, Sarwat Pasha’s speech un- 
doubtedly indicates that the crisis may be 
considered as ended. 


Stand Taken by the Egyptian Government 


Sarwat Pasha stated that the last Brit- 
ish note began with the assurance of 
Great Britain’s desire to settle outstand- 
ing points in a friendly fashion, and ended 
with an invitation to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to open negotiations for the con- 
clusion of an agreement laying down the 
bases of co-operation, and ended by a state- 
ment of demands compliance with which 
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would form a modus vivendi until] such 
time as the desired agreement could be 
reached. 

After careful consideration the Egyp- 
tian Government concluded that the de- 
mands, if granted, would, taking them as 
a whole, lead to a diminution of Egyptian 
sovereignty, Parliamentary authority, and 
constitutional powers. Lacking power to 
agree to anything which might infringe 
any of these points, and being in no posi- 
tion to lay the question before Parliament, 
the Egyptian Government found itself 
unable to accept the demands in the form 
presented. But, desirous of removing all 
causes of misunderstanding, the govern- 
ment sought to settle the question in some 
other way, a way which, while not infring- 
ing the rights he had mentioned, would 
be within the Ministry’s powers. 

The Cabinet, therefore, decided to ex- 
amine afresh the present condition of the 
Egyptian army and the requirements of 
discipline. It felt it possible to accept 
those demands which appeared in them- 
selves desirable from the point of view of 
good order and administration, and also 
other demands of a personal nature which 
contained nothing harmful and whose ac- 
ceptance would tend to dispel all mis- 
understandings. For these reasons the 
Egyptian Government accepted the main- 
tenance of the status quo in the admin- 
istration of the army frontiers dis- 
tricts, with necessary reservations in re- 
gard to the constitutional authority of 
Ministers and Ministerial responsibility 
towards Parliament. 


Content of the Notes 


It is reported from an authoritative 
source that the British demands were in- 
tended primarily to check the infiltration 
of political activities into the Egyptian 
army and to preserve it from the improper 
influences which have lately been dis- 
quietingly manifest. The main demands 
were that the British Inspector-General’s 
existing functions should be maintained 
unimpaired ; that he should be given such 
rank and pay and additional staff as were 
necessary to enable him properly to dis- 
charge the functions vested in him, and 
that all questions with regard to appoint- 
ments, promotions, rewards, and the dis- 


missal of officers from the Egyptian army 
should be subject to no other considera- 
tions than those of good order and dis- 
cipline. The Egyptian Government 
agreed without reservation that the ex- 
clusion of political influences and the 
maintenance of good discipline in the 
Egyptian army were desirable, welcomed 
the proposal of co-operation, admitted the 
soundness of the demands, and declared 
its willingness to meet them for reasons 
of good order and discipline. 

The Prime Minister’s statement was 
very ably constructed to allay the anxieties 
of the Egyptian Parliament. He took his 
stand on the following facts: (1) The 
Egyptian Government confined itself ex- 
clusively to what was within the powers 
of the executive; (2) the settlement in 
no way impaired the authority of Parlia- 
ment; (3) the acceptance of the British 
demands is in accordance with the require- 
ments of good order and discipline; (4) 
the settlement obviously paved the way 
for better relations and negotiation over 
outstanding questions. 


CHANG TSO-LIN’S NEW 
POSITION 


CONFERENCE of the military lead- 

ers of Northern China, held in the 
middle of June, made a far-reaching de- 
cision whereby all military and civil au- 
thority in that portion of the country is 
now concentrated in the hands of Marshal 
Chang Tso-Lin, who at the same time be- 
comes Generalissimo of all the Northern 
armies. The new Generalissimo issued a 
mandate appointing a new Cabinet to 
supersede the Peking Government. In this 
way the last government in Peking deriv- 
ing its authority from any vestige of con- 
stitutional power has disappeared and its 
place has been taken by an undisguised 
military dictatorship. 


The New Cabinet 


Under Chang Tso-Lin’s mandate the 
new Cabinet is made up as follows: 

Pan Fu, Prime Minister and Communi- 
cations. 

Liu Chang-ching, Agriculture and La- 
bor. 

Yen Chih-p, Finance. 

Wang Ying-Tai, Foreign Affairs. 
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Liu Che, Education. 

Ho Feng-Lin, Military Affairs, combin- 
ing the Navy. 

Shen Jui-Lin, Interior. 

General Chang Ching Hui, Industry. 

Yao Chen, Justice. 

Hsia Jen-Hu, Chief Cabinet Secretary. 


Pan Fu, the new Prime Minister, is a 
Shangtung man and is 56 years of age. 
He went into business and became one of 
the leading industrialists of Northern 
China. In 1911 he was appointed Indus- 
trial Taotai of Shantung, and two years 
later Chief of the Industrial Bureau. In 
1915 he organized the Lufeng Spinning 
Mill at Tsinanfu (the capital of Shan- 
tung). Soon afterwards he was made 
Associate Director of the National Con- 
servancy Bureau, and at the end of 1918 
was appointed to a high position on the 
rrand Canal Improvement Board. In 
December, 1919, he became Vice-Minister 
of Finance and Director of the Salt Ad- 
ministration. He resigned both offices in 
November, 1921, and announced his retire- 
ment from poiltics. In December of last 
year, however, he returned to office in the 
Cabinet now dissolved as Minister of Com- 
munications. Pan Fu has been a close as- 
sociate of Chang Chung-chang, the ex- 
brigand, who has been Governor of Shan- 
tung since 1925. 

The new Finance Minister is manager 
of Chang Tso-lin’s private business con- 
cerns; the new Education Minister is a 
Senator from Kirin; Ho Feng-lin was 
formerly Defense Commissioner for 
Shanghai and was President of the Court 
which recently condemned the 20 Com- 
munists; Shen Jui-lin was formerly Min- 
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ister for Foreign Affairs; General Chang 
Ching-hui was Minister of War in the out- 
going Cabinet; and Yao Chen was for- 
merly President of the Supreme Court. 
With the exception of Yao Chen and Hsia 
Jen-hu, who belong to the Anfu Party, 
all the new Ministers are closely associ- 
ated with the Ankuochun. 


Chang Tso-lin’s Policy 


Chang Tso-lin has issued a manifesto 
stating the policy of the new Government 
in striking terms. The main theme is the 
urgency of counteracting the evil influence 
of Bolshevism and of preserving the coun- 
try from disruption. 

On the subject of foreign relations he 
refers to the unequal treaties which must 
go, but he sees no reason why revision 
cannot be peacefully effected by negotia- 
tion. He is confident that foreigners are 
willing to discuss them in an amicable 
spirit. Meanwhile China will respect her 
obligations and protect foreign life and 
property. He denies that the Chinese are 
hostile to foreigners, but considers that 
mutual cooperation, which is desirable, 
cannot be effective until there is a friendly 
revision of relationships. “We in North 
China,” he says, “are just as Nationalist 
as our Southern fellow-countrymen—in 
fact, more so, for our policy is China for 
the Chinese, not for the ‘Reds.’ ” 

The Waichiapu (Foreign Office) has 
addressed a further protest to the Japan- 
ese Legation against the dispatch of 
Japanese troops to Shantung, characteriz- 
ing as unsatisfactory the explanations of 
their presence already given, and reiterat- 
ing the request for their withdrawal. 


The Opium Sacrifice 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


The Gift of God was sacrificed 
By a man for greed of gold, 

The Light of the World was crucified, 
When Judas his Savior sold! 


White poppies bloom on the Eastern hills, 
White peace for the racked in pain, 

But another gift from the God of Love 
Is sold to the God of Gain. 
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POSSIBLE GAINS 


By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


(The following address of Charles E. 
Hughes, President of the American Society 
of International Law, was delivered at its 
annual meeting at Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday evening, April 28, 1927, at 8:30 
o'clock. ) 


N SAFEGUARDING the opportuni- 

ties of democracy some may have 
cherished the hope of a world responsive 
to jurists. Not that the law could, or 
should, supplant politics, but it was nat- 
ural to think that there would be an 
importunate demand for the protection of 
peoples against such evils as all feared and 
common sense could prevent, and that for 
this purpose the law, expressing the con- 
ceptions of paramount need, should be 
clarified, modified, and extended. Ef- 
forts in this obvious direction, it was 
thought, might prepare the way for other 
developments of the law in fields the 
importance of which had less general 
recognition. The grounds for this confi- 
dence, however, proved to be illusory, and 
such gains as have been made are chiefly 
those of diplomacy and not of or in the 
law. 


Diplomacy More Effective Than the Law 


Democracy, of which law is the vital 
breath, making possible the modest achieve- 
ments of popular rule in the limited area 
of commonly accepted standards, does not 
seem to take much to heart the importance 
of the law of nations, although perhaps we 
may regard as characteristic the multipli- 
cation of words and the meagerness of 
efficient action. The close of the World 
War found old rules in need of reconsid- 
eration and new conditions crying for new 
rules. There were not only questions re- 
lating to commerce carried on the seas, 
visit and search, arming of merchantmen, 
the status of private property, the rights 
and obligations of neutrals, but the imagi- 
nation of peoples had been enthralled by 
the peril of great populations placed at the 
mercy of new instruments of warfare. 
Would not humanitarian interests make 
the demand for an improvement in the law 
irresistible ? 


Disappointment has not been due to the 
lack of expert advice or of opportunity. 
You will recall that the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Jurists, architects of legal in- 
stitutions, who were assembled in 1920 
to prepare the plans for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, recom- 
mended a new interstate conference to 
carry on the work of the first two con- 
ferences at The Hague for the purpose of 
“re-establishing the existing rules of the 
law of nations, more especially and in the 
first place, those affected by the events of 
the recent war,” and “formulating and 
approving the modification and additions 
rendered necessary or advisable by the 
war, and by the changes in the conditions 
of international life following upon this 
great struggle.” But this recommenda- 
tion did not meet with a favorable re- 
sponse. In 1921, in the invitation ex- 
tended by the United States to Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Japan to attend 
the Washington Conference, the hope was 
expressed not only that there might be an 
agreement for the limitation of armament, 
but that it might be found advisable to 
formulate proposals by which, in the inter- 
est of humanity, the use of new agencies 
of warfare might be suitably controlled. 
At that conference the five naval powers 
entered into a treaty declaring that among 
the rules adopted by civilized nations for 
the protection of the lives of neutrals 
and non-combatants at sea in time of war 
there were certain rules as to visit and 
search of merchant vessels which were to 
be deemed an established part of inter- 
national law. These great powers, vic- 
tors in the war and possessing unchal- 
lengeable military strength, expressed 
their assent to the statement of estab- 
lished law, so that there might be “a clear 
public understanding throughout the 
world of the standards of conduct by which 
the public opinion of the world is to pass 
judgment upon future belligerents.” In 
the same treaty these powers recognized 
“the practical impossibility” of using 
submarines as commerce destroyers with- 
out violating the requirements universally 
accepted by civilized nations for the pro- 
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tection of the lives of neutrals and non- 
combatants, and to the end “ that the pro- 
hibition of the use of submarines as com- 
merce destroyers should be universally ac- 
cepted as a part of the law of nations,” 
they accepted that prohibition “as binding 
upon themselves” and invited “all other 
nations to adhere.” At the same time 
these five great powers declared their as- 
sent to the prohibition of “the use in war 
of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases,” 
as having been justiy condemned by the 
general opinion of the civilized world, and 
invited in this matter also the adherence 
of all other civilized nations. After five 
years this treaty remains ineffective be- 
cause not ratified by all the signatory pow- 
ers. While the Senate of the United 
States gave its consent to this treaty of 
1922, it has recently failed to approve the 
Geneva Protocol as to poison gases. 


Commission of Jurists at The Hague 


More significant still is the failure of 
the great powers to adopt a convention 
embodying the rules proposed in the re- 
port of the Commission of Jurists of 1923 
as to the use of aircraft and radio in war. 
This Commission met at The Hague under 
a resolution of the Washington Confer- 
ence to consider whether existing rules 
of international law adequately covered 
new methods of attack or defense result- 
ing from the introduction or development, 
since The Hague Conference of 1907, of 
new agencies of warfare, and if so, what 
changes ought to be adopted. Six gov- 
ernments were represented in the Com- 
mission—the United States, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
Netherlands. While this body was de- 
scribed as a commission of jurists, it was 
not unduly burdened by those exclusively 
devoted to the law, and had the constant 
assistance of eminent technical advisers 
who served on various committees and 
were most influential in shaping the re- 
port in accordance with their views on the 
problems of war. At the beginning of this 
work the President of the Commission, 
Judge John Bassett Moore, referred to the 
“despairing declaration that international 
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law no longer exists, while the affirmation 
of what can ever again be justified in 
speaking of such a thing as the laws of war 
is received with a gesture of incredulity.” 
But he felt that “faith and hope will again 
revive,” and that “the sense of law and of 
the need of law will again reassert itself.” 
He thought it inconceivable that this gen- 
eration should “abandon itself to the 
desperate conclusion that the sense of 
self-restraint, which is the consummate 
product and the essence of civilization, has 
finally succumbed to the passion for un- 
regulated and indiscriminate violence.” 
It was believed that the constitution of the 
Commission to recommend the regulation 
of new agencies of warfare, so as to keep 
their employment within the bounds of 
permissible violence set by international 
law, would be the appropriate answer to 
the counsel of despair. 

With this introduction the Commission 
went to work, and after thirty plenary 
sessions the members were able to agree 
upon a set of rules as to the use of radio 
in war and aérial warfare, including rules 
governing the subject of aérial bombard- 
ment, which furnished the severest test of 
the possibility of a general agreement. 
I shall not be able on this occasion to re- 
view the significant differences in na- 
tional policies and proposals which the 
discussions revealed, but I wish to recall 
the measure of success that was attained 
in dealing with this difficult subject. The 
articles reported by the Commission pro- 
vided that aérial bombardment for the 
purpose of terrorizing the civilian popula- 
tion, of destroying or damaging private 
property not of military character, or of 
injuring non-combatants, or of enforcing 
compliance with requisitions in kind or 
payment of contributions in money, was 
prohibited. Aérial bombardment was de- 
clared to be legitimate only when directed 
at a military objective, and at the objec- 
tives specified; that the bombardment of 
cities, towns, villages, dwellings or build- 
ings not in the immediate neighborhood 
of the operation of land forces was pro- 
hibited ; that where the military objectives 
specified were so situated that they could 
not be bombarded without the indiscrim- 
inate bombardment of the civilian popula- 
tion, they should not be bombarded; that 
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in the immediate neighborhood of the 
operation of land forces the bombardment 
of cities, towns, villages, dwellings or build- 
ings was legitimate, provided that there 
existed a reasonable presumption that the 
military concentration was sufficiently im- 
portant to justify such bombardment, hav- 
ing regard to the danger thus caused to the 
civilian population ; and that a belligerent 
State was liable to pay compensation for 
injuries to person or to property caused 
by the violation of these rules. It was 
provided, further, that all necessary steps 
should be taken to spare as far as possi- 
ble buildings dedicated to public worship, 
art, science, or charitable purposes, his- 
toric monuments, hospital ships, hospitals 
and other places where the sick and 
wounded were collected if such buildings, 
objects or places were not at the time used 
for military purposes. Special rules were 
adopted enabling States to obtain more 
efficient protection for important historic 
monuments. 

One who is unacquainted with the prac- 
tice of governments, and is too dazzled 
by the brilliance of his vision of the reign 
of law to observe realities, would suppose 
that this opportunity, ready-made, ex- 
pertly devised after prolonged delibera- 
tion by highly competent representatives 
of the great military powers, would have 
been at once seized upon, at least as a 
basis for discussion, in response to the dic- 
tates of humanity and the sentiments sup- 
posed to govern the action of democratic 
peoples. While the Government of the 
United States proposed the conclusion of 
conventions for the adoption of the rules 
prepared by the Commission of Jurists, 
I understand that only one government 
has favorably responded. 


Lack of Public Opinion 


What are the reasons for this appar- 
ent indifference? There are several and 
contradictory reasons. Fundamentally, it 
appears that the compelling sentiment does 
not exist. First, there are those who are 
so‘ intent on abolishing war that they 
have no patience with regulations of war. 
They decline to contemplate the possibility 
of another war. They have passed resolu- 
tions against it; they simply will not 
have it; it must be altogether outlawed. 
But there are others, perhaps as numerous, 
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who are satisfied that nothing can pre- 
vent war, and that, if there is war, no 
rules will restrain the use in any manner 
of any instrumentality by which success 
can be achieved. Then, there are those 
who, in their desire to abolish war, wish 
to make it as horrible as possible. As H. 
G. Wells puts it, “the improvement of war 
may be synonymous with the ending of 
war.” Referring to the recent failure 
of the Senate of the United States to ap- 
prove the poison gas protocol, Mr. Wells 
says: “I hope the Senate will continue to 
stand for every sort of disagreeable nov- 
elty in warfare. I hope the Senate will 
save disease germs for warfare and make 
a stand about poisoning the water supply. 
Let war be war and not merely a tedious, 
cruel game under rules. The more vari- 
ous, open, perplexing and unpleasant the 
available methods of warfare are to profes- 
sional soldiers, the less likely the world 
is to get another large and deliberate 
war.” 
Moon Men 


Idealism is, indeed, the motive power of 
progress. Idealists keep before our eyes 
the distant goal, but frequently they are 
very difficult persons. They are especially 
difficult, when they imagine that they are 
practical, and yet stand in the way of the 
only advance that is possible. They are 
ready to show you a direct road to the 
moon. But while men of lesser vision, 
who are bearing the burdens of responsi- 
ble action, are fretting over their dif- 
ferences, our friends, the moon-men, cap- 
ture the independent vote and little or 
nothing is accomplished. 

It would seem to be clear enough that 
apprehension of the cruelties of war has 
never prevented war. Otherwise cruel 
strife would have stopped even before 
civilization began; and civilized man is 
not so soft as to endure wrongs or forego 
his cherished aim because of mere fear of 
pain or death. It would also seem to be 
clear that you cannot rely on declarations, 
or resolutions, or papers, to prevent war, 
unless back of all these is the triumph 
of the spirit of reasonableness among peo- 
ples who have ceased to think in terms of 
war; a habit of peace which will not be 
found while causes of strife still exist, the 
dreams of successful appeals to force for 
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the vindication of injuries or the exten- 
sion of power continue to fascinate, and 
nations are so intent on preparation for 
fighting that they find it impossible to 
agree upon any measures for the reduc- 
tion or limitation of burdensome expendi- 
tures of armament. It would appear to 
be worthy of consideration that if there is 
not a sufficiently compelling humane senti- 
ment to induce agreement, if war should 
come, to mitigate unnecessary cruelties 
and to spare non-combatants from unre- 
strained violence, little progress has been 
made in cultivating the reasonable disposi- 
tion by which war may be prevented. Peo- 
ples which deliberately prepare for such 
violence are those which are likely to in- 
flict it. 
The Practical Test 


The feeling that rules governing war- 
fare are likely to fail in the stress of con- 
flict is a natural one, especially after the 
experience of the last war, but its extreme 
expressions are unjustified unless we are 
to assume the complete breakdown of civ- 
ilization, a loss of all the gains of the 
past, and a frank return to “the ancient 
conception of war, when all the inhabitants 
of the States at war, including women 
and children, were regarded collectively 
and individually as actual enemies in the 
sense that they might all be legitimately 
slaughtered and their property captured 
and destroyed.” If we are not ready for 
that, we ought to proceed to make ap- 
propriate rules for new conditions. Judge 
Moore has fittingly described as “a current 
illusion” the notion that it is a recent 
development to have “the effective and 
harmonious employment of all the nat- 
ural resources in men, materials and 
money.” As he points out, it has always 
been so. Warfare is more complicated, 
the organization of industry has greatly 
changed. But we cannot take refuge in 
the view that new conditions have made 
it either impossible or impracticable to 
continue to recognize the distinction be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants in 
the conduct of war and to prescribe rules 
and practices accordingly. The practices 


which led to the recognition of this dis- 
tinction are of the same genus as those 
which, made vastly more horrible by the 
aid of modern science, would now threaten 
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great populations if the distinction were 
not maintained. Never before have help- 
less peoples been menaced by such possi- 
bilities of widespread destruction. While 
well-disposed gatherings are calling for 
the outlawry of war—and I should be the 
last to decry any intelligent effort to pre- 
vent war—why not endeavor to invoke the 
spirit of reasonableness at least to the ex- 
tent of mitigating evils and of outlawing 
unjustified assaults upon non-combatants ? 
Why not test the conscience of peoples 
and the boasts of civilization in a practical 
demand for the statement and improve- 
ment of rules applicable to the use of new 
agencies of warfare? 

The contention that rules laid down in 
time of peace will not avail when war 
comes gains plausibility by reference to 
the intense emotions that are aroused by 
war, to the instinct of self-preservation, to 
the temptation to strike a blow so terri- 
ble in effect that resistance would be im- 
possible, to the justification for extreme 
measures that may be found in the pres- 
sure or unlawful conduct of the enemy. 
But it would seem that the argument can 
be, and usually is, pressed too far. It is 
true that mere declarations, reports, rec- 
ommendations, opinions of jurists, though 
with weighty sponsorship and not destitute 
of influence, are not likely to be observed 
in time of severe strain. But this is largely 
because these are mere declarations, or 
recommendations, or reports, or opinions, 
and have not been adopted in such a man- 
ner as to be considered binding. It is also 
true that ambiguous rules fail because, if 
not clearly applicable, necessity will either 
ignore them or bend them to a favorable 
construction. It has been urged that in 
view of the difficulty of obtaining agree- 
ment on many unsettled questions in rela- 
tion to the conduct of war it may be ad- 
visable to rest content with discussions and 
declarations of an important and sup- 
posedly influential character. The point 
is, however, that the lack of definite agree- 
ments is in itself a grave temptation to 
inordinate excesses, and that clear and 
binding agreements should be obtained to 
the fullest extent practicable—agreements 
demanded by public opinion in civilized 
nations. It is too much to say that rules 
definitely expressed and agreed upon will 
be deliberately broken, especially such 
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rules the breach of which would outrage 
the sentiment of the world. Governments 
can now adopt such rules, if they are so 
disposed, with every reason to expect their 
observance if they do adopt them and make 
them sufficiently clear. 


Prohibition of Poison Gas 


The real question is: Are they so dis- 
posed? And if not, why not? The solu- 
tion may be found in avoiding extremes, 
frankly recognizing that there may be 
areas in which differences in policy and 
opinion will be irreconcilable. It may be 
too much to expect that a new, efficient 
instrumentality contributing to success in 
war can be altogether prohibited; or that 
the ingenuity of man, aided by scientific 
discovery and invention, as applied to 
measures of attack or defense, can be 
limited. The question whether such an 
available weapon as poison gas should be 
prohibited has caused an interesting de- 
bate which goes to the fundamentals of the 
art of war. At the Washington Conference 
the subcommittee of experts representing 
the five powers agreed that “chemical war- 
fare gases have such power against unpre- 
pared armies that no nation dare risk 
entering into an agreement which an un- 
scrupulous enemy might break if he found 
his opponents to use gases both offensively 
and defensively.” In this view, nations 
having no desire to use such gases offen- 
sively might feel it necessary to continue 
their investigations, experiments, and 
preparations as an essential means of de- 
fense. On the other hand, the Advisory 
Committee of the American delegation ap- 
proved a report of a subcommittee, of 
which General Pershing was chairman, 
which recommended that “chemical war- 
fare should be abolished among nations as 
abhorrent to civilization,” as “a cruel, un- 
fair, and improper use of science,” as 
“fraught with the greatest danger to non- 
combatants and demoralizing the better 
instincts of humanity.” And the General 
Board of the United States Navy reported 
that it believed it “to be sound policy to 
prohibit gas warfare in every form and 
against every objective.” The Washing- 
ton Conference approved these latter rec- 
ommendations in the signing of the treaty 
containing the prohibition which, as I 
have said, has not become effective—it may 
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be because of the presence of other stipula- 
tions in relation to submarines. But if it 
should be found to be impracticable to 
prohibit the use of poison gas, it would 
still seem to be possible to restrain its use 
against cities and other large bodies of 
non-combatants as the experts, who were 
opposed to its prohibition, suggested. 


Air Craft and Submarines 


This is but one of the subjects deserving 
attention. Another of no little importance 
to which I have referred is the manner of 
the use of air craft and submarines. Cog- 
nate questions as to commerce and private 
property will readily occur. There would 
appear to be no sufficient reason why the 
powers, equipped with the lessons of ex- 
perience and taking advantage of the ma- 
terial now at hand, should not have their 
representatives meet at some appropriate 
time in another great conference carrying 
forward the work of The Hague confer- 
ences, to restate, classify and adapt to new 
conditions the rules of international law 
on these subjects, with the prospect of 
achieving a measurable success by definite 
engagements which would express the con- 
sensus of the enlightened opinion of man- 
kind. Even if the success were limited, 
the endeavor might greatly aid in focusing 
attention upon matters of widespread in- 
terest and in testing the strength of liberal 
sentiment. 


Limitation of Armaments Most Important 


Another test of the disposition upon 
which we must rely in achieving progress 
toward the reign, let us say of reasonable- 
ness, if not of law—for, under that sway, 
law embodying right reason will develop 
fast enough—is found in the attitude of 
great peoples and of the governments that 
represent them toward limitation of arma- 
ments. While jurists must recognize the 
right of each nation to provide itself with 
arms, the self-restraint imposed by mutual 
agreement would be the best harbinger of 
the new world of peaceful adjustments. 
The past year has been notable for fresh 
efforts and recurring disappointments. 
Diplomacy with the most complete facili- 
ties of organization and conference has 
served only to put the difficulties in a 
strong light and to make achievement seem 
remote. Without minimizing these difficul- 
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ties, it would seem that, when need and 
opportunity meet, statesmen should be able 
to report progress. 

No one can dispute the urgent need 
which makes the limitation of armaments 
the foremost international question of the 
day. The lifting of the economic burden 
through the curtailment of expenditures 
upon armaments would be the greatest 
boon that could be conferred upon vast 
masses of people, not simply because of 
relief from taxation, but because of the 
peculiar waste involved in such expendi- 
tures and in the putting of the irreplace- 
able products of nature to the least advan- 
tageous use for the human race. This is 
the phrase of Sir Josiah Stamp, in point- 
ing out that limitation of armament would 
help “to arrest this waste of the irreplace- 
able fundamental factors of modern eco- 
nomic life—the race’s progress to physical 
bankruptcy.” As to the other consequences 
of the race in armaments let me recall to 
you the words of Lord Grey of Falloden: 


“The increase of armaments, that is in- 
tended in each nation to produce conscious- 
ness of strength, and a sense of security, does 
not produce these effects. On the contrary, 
it produces a consciousness of the strength of 
other nations and a sense of fear. Fear be- 
gets suspicion and distrust and evil imagi- 
nings of all sorts, till each nation feels it 
would be criminal and a betrayal of its own 
country not to take every precaution, while 
every government regards every precaution 
of every other government as evidence of 
hostile intent. . . . The enormous growth 
of arms in Europe, the sense of insecurity 
and fear caused by them—it was these that 
made war inevitable.” 


Moral Disarmament 


With this lesson, and the economic pres- 
sure, can it be possible that statesmanship 
will fail to seize the present extraordinary 
opportunity? The military autocracy, the 
organization of force which constituted 
the chief menace to European peace, has 
been destroyed. In prescribing the limits 


of Germany’s military forces, the Allied 
Powers set forth in the Treaty of Versailles 
that the purposes of the military, naval, 
and air clauses of that treaty were “to 
render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all na- 
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tions.” To this end the Covenant of the 
League of Nations formally recognized 
that the “maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with safety and 
the enforcement by common action of in- 
ternational obligations.” It has been 
urged with great cogency that the organi- 
zation of security must precede a general 
limitation of armaments. But if reason- 
able security has not been provided by the 
Locarno agreements, made effective by the 
admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations, it would be difficult to understand 
what arrangements could achieve such a 
result. In the Locarno protocol Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland declared their 
conviction that their engagements, in 
strengthening peace and security in Eu- 
rope, would “hasten on effectively the dis- 
armament provided for in Article 8 of 
the Covenant of the League.” The United 
States, outside the League, has manifested 
in the most striking fashion its desire to 
co-operate in the limitation of armaments 
and has reduced its own arms to a mini- 
mum. With the great powers intent on 
peace, and the smaller powers dependent 
in so large a degree on the great powers, 
and influenced by their policy, what stands 
in the way of reasonable agreements for 
the limitation of armaments? The failure 
thus far to find a basis for agreement 
would appear to attest the continued domi- 
nation of fear and distrust, and to illus- 
trate again the fundamental fact that 
agreements in the interest of peace must 
find their sanction in mutual confidence. 
What is called moral disarmament is not 
simply a general desire for peace, but mu- 
tual confidence in a sincere co-operation to 
maintain peace. 


A Difficult Paradox 


It is frequently said that the world is 
full of unrest, and that it is no time for 
the limitation of arms. It is true that 
China is in a swirl of internal strife, out 
of which we hope that there may at last 
emerge strong and stable instituticas 
suited to the political development of a 
great people. But surely no one would 
think of entering upon a military policy 
for the subjugation of China or for the 
control of her internal concerns. We 
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wish to help China to attain the goal of 
free institutions with responsible govern- 
ment adapted to her needs. It is the mili- 
tarism of the Western world and the ter- 
rible fruition of that militarism in the 
World War, that more than anything else 
have hurt Western prestige and the repute 
of Western civilization in the East. A 
peaceful and co-operative Europe is the 
best assurance of a peaceful world. Rus- 
sia maintains her propaganda, self-destruc- 
tive in the long run, but her impoverishing 
policies contain no adequate military 
threat preventing Europe from obtaining 
relief to a measurable extent from her 
present great burdens of armament. It is 
easy, of course, to point to places of 
chronic unrest among the smaller nations, 
but these are incapable of menacing the 
great powers or of provoking a great war, 
provided the great European powers keep 
the peace among themselves and sincerely 
desire to find a reasonable adjustment of 
controversies. It would be idle to expect 
a more favorable time for the limitation of 
armaments than now, and yet, paradoxi- 
cally, the difficulties mount so high as to 
appear to be well-nigh insuperable. 


Defense and Aggression 


It is well to understand the aim. It is 
not to cripple reasonable defense, but to do 
away with provocative armament. Pro- 
vocative armament threatens aggression, 
breeds distrust, stimulates competition in 
arms and leads to war. The difficulty in 
drawing the line lies in the conception of 
defense. What is to be defended, and 
against whom? What are conceived to be 
the methods of attack? What are the most 
advisable means of defense? And the 
most effective? What should be the type 
of preparedness? The masters of strategy, 
the experts in the art of war, planning to 
crush the hypothetical enemy, naturally 
hold that attack itself is the best method 
of defense; and that, if war comes, the 
nation fully prepared should be so armed 
that it may strike an immediate and de- 
cisive blow. Defense defined in these 
terms has the elements of aggressive prep- 
aration, save that it is not admitted to be 
such, and stimulates apprehension and 
similar preparation by others, so that there 
is no end save war, in which even the vic- 
tors may be losers—to be followed again 


by the same futile policy. This would be 
the fatuous cycle of provocative prepared- 
ness. 

It is apparent that in considering the 
appropriate limits of defensive armaments 
we meet, at the outset, questions not sim- 
ply of military strategy, but of govern- 
mental policy, or political questions in the 
broad sense. An _ illustration may be 
found in the earnest desire, expressed by 
some of our strategists, that we should 
strongly fortify the Philippines and Guam, 
Yet it was plain that the adequate fortifi- 
cation of these islands, and the mainte- 
nance of naval armament absolutely se- 
curing them, would of necessity be pro- 
vocative, as constituting a menace to 
Japan. One of our most distinguished 
military experts has observed that if Great 
Britain should maintain a navy, naval bases 
and naval communications strong enough 
to assure the defense of Jamaica against 
all comers, these would constitute a power- 
ful instrument of attack, threatening con- 
tinental United States and the Panama 
Canal, and against such a menace we 
should be compelled to create an opposing 
strength of arms. Sound governmental 
policy would not lead Great Britain to 
such a course, and our wise policy did not 
demand a menacing gesture of that sort 
in the Far East. We have no policies of 
aggression in the Far East. Why should 
we act as though we had, arousing sus- 
picion and exciting counter preparations? 
Fortunately, at the Washington Confer- 
ence, the American delegation had among 
its members leaders of both parties in the 
Senate who could, and did, advise with 
confidence that Congress would not con- 
sent to the fortification of the Philippines 
and Guam. We were thus able to agree 
not to do, within a specified time, what 
in any event we would not do, thus allay- 
ing a distrust which was even more threat- 
ening than armaments and creating an at- 
mosphere favorable to peace and our best 
interests. You may remember what Sena- 
tor Lodge said in the debate in the Senate 
on the naval treaty, referring to the island 
of Guam: “I have been a good deal 
amused at the agony of apprehension 
which some persons have expressed in re- 
gard to Guam. . . . We have had so 
little interest in the island that we have 
never passed a line of legislation in regard 
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| We have never fortified it 
and nobody would vote to spend money for 
fortifying it.” And as to the Philippine 
Islands, Senator Lodge said at the same 
time: “We shall never fortify them. It 
would cost hundreds of millions of dollars 
to fortify them and probably take a half 
a century to do it. We are not going to 
do it.” 


Lesson of the Washington Conference 


There are better ways of promoting 
peace, and of providing suitable measures 
of defense, than by creating provocative 
armament. It has been the good fortune 
of our country to be able to lead in pre- 
senting the international ideal of the aban- 
donment even of the appearance of aggres- 
sive purposes, and thus of facilitating the 
reduction of the burden of excessive arms. 
Whatever the motive that inspired our 
naval program of 1916, it was clear, after 
the end of the war, that it was unnecessar- 
ily extensive and had become essentially 
provocative. There is no reason to believe 
that, had there been no Washington Con- 
ference, Congress would have long con- 
tinued to support that program. The 
question pressed, Against whom was it 
directed? Germany’s naval power was de- 
stroyed. There were but two other great 
naval powers—Great Britain and Japan. 
War with the former would mean not only 
the bankruptcy of statesmanship, but the 
collapse of civilization. The thought of 
war with the latter sprang from a night- 
mare of suspicion and doubts which could 
be banished only by sanity of action and 
the expression of the peaceful policies we 
cherished. It was natural for Japan to 
misinterpret the purposes back of the con- 
tinuance after the war of our ambitious 
naval plans. I am informed that, respon- 
sive to ours, Japan’s naval expenditure, 
which was less than one hundred millions 
of dollars in 1917, had been increased to 
over two hundred and seventy millions of 
dollars in 1921. Probably the history of 
armament does not record a more useless 
naval rivalry than that of these three 
powers—the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan—burdened with enormous 


debts, after a war in which they had been 
victorious allies and associates, which left 
them undisputed masters of the seas, with 
no reason whatever for fighting each other 
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and every reason for resorting to the coun- 
sels, adjustments, and mutual advantages 
of peaceful intercourse. 

But it was apparent to those who con- 
sidered the question, and it should be clear 
now to all, that the foolish race in arma- 
ment, for which we ourselves were largely 
responsible, could not be effectively halted 
except by voluntary agreement; otherwise 
suspicion would have bred suspicion and 
every ship of war would beget another. 
The Washington Conference, by the agree- 
ment to limit the monster ships—capital 
ships and air-craft carriers—created a new 
atmosphere. The effect of the limitation, 
in the words of the Secretary of the Navy, 
was to give a practical assurance to each 
power against invasion by the other. It 
was a demonstration of non-aggressive 
purposes, and thus it furnished in an im- 
portant sphere an illustration of the prac- 
ticality of avoiding provocative armament. 
It is agreeable to note that representatives 
of the three great naval powers, at the in- 
stance of the President of the United 
States, are shortly to meet in order to 
endeavor to reach agreements as to aux- 
iliary naval craft, and we have reason to 
hope that this undertaking will realize its 
promise of benefit to all nations because 
of relief from the possibility of an unfor- 
tunate competition in the development of 
these instrumentalities of war. With the 
sincere efforts of these powers, firm friends 
as they are, it would seem to be entirely 
practicable to find appropriate arrange- 
ments to which they can agree without 
sacrificing any reasonable demands of pro- 
tection and defense. And if they can thus 
agree, even with reservations safeguarding 
the possibility, which it is hoped may be 
remote, of any disturbing action by others, 
it is believed that they will do more to 
consolidate peace and to furnish a happy 
example to other powers than by any ac- 
tion now within their competence. In the 
sphere of naval construction the question 
is one with which the naval powers, and 
not those without navies, are immediately 
concerned, and among the powers having 
navies there are a considerable number 
with such few ships that while limitation 
on some basis would be desirable it is of 
minor importance. The question of effec- 
tive limitation in its relation broadly to 
the peace of the world lies with a few 
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powers, and their example will be of more 
importance than long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions to reach formulas for all. 


As to Land Armaments 


When we leave this somewhat narrow 
field of naval preparation, the difficulties 
of finding a basis for limiting land arma- 
ments assume vast proportions. The dis- 
cussions at Geneva may well make one 
despair of success in effecting global limi- 
tations applicable to all peoples and to 
all arms. The only reason for hope 
is that these are discussions; that the 
questions, however serious the points of 
difference, will not down, and that the 
great European powers are pledged to 
achieve the result and must continue to 
explore all possible avenues. The continu- 
ance of these discussions is greatly to be 
desired, and no one should look askance 
at them and indulge the tendency to 
cynicism, the corrupting luxury of culti- 
vated minds. We may hope that every 
available means will be adopted to focus 
public attention upon these questions and 
to consider patiently and sympathetically 
all proposals, differences and arguments. 


A Respectably Defensive Posture 


The problem of land armament, as well 
as that of naval armament, is essentially 
one of an appropriate conception of de- 
fense and the avoidance of provocative 
armament. General John McAuley Palmer, 
in his recently published work on “States- 
manship or War,” has made a most valu- 
able contribution to the understanding of 
this subject. He defines the problem and 
points the way to a solution. He speaks 
as one of our foremost military experts, 
with technical knowledge, absolute candor, 
and a vision which has not been blurred 
by professional prejudices. Neither a mili- 
tarist nor a pacifist, he gives us a philo- 
sophical consideration of the problem from 
the standpoint of the interests of demo- 
cratic peoples in order to aid them in as- 
suming what Washington desired, “a re- 
spectably defensive posture,” thus dis- 
couraging instead of provoking strife. 
General Palmer brings us to a study of the 
essentials of the Swiss system as furnish- 
ing a means by which the limitation, in- 
deed the elimination, of provocative land 
armament may be achieved consistently 


with the standards and aims of free peo- 
ples and without loss of real security. His 
work shows that the problem is not in- 
soluble. 

Notwithstanding all obstacles, it may 
prove to be easier to reach agreements as 
to the limitation of striking forces or 
standing armies, than effectively to limit 
the new instrumentalities of war. It is, 
of course, futile to attempt to limit the 
industrial strength of peoples and the 
greatest difficulty, in view of the achieve- 
ments of science and of industrial or- 
ganization, is encountered in relation 
to aircraft and the facilities of chemi- 
cal warfare. Peaceful industrial pro- 
ductivity may be in essence prepared- 
ness on a large scale, available for almost 
immediate application to the uses of any 
sort of war, offensive or defensive. 
Scarcely any one would care to restrain, 
and no one could hope to succeed in re- 
straining, the production of commercial 
aircraft or to fetter the extension or im- 
provement of this new method of com- 
munication, with its vast possibilities of 
usefulness. But, after all, possible limita- 
tion of aircraft especially designed for 
military use, what is to prevent commer- 
cial aircraft from being turned to war 
purposes over night? Chemical plants, 
essential to the industrial enterprises of 
peace, may swiftly be devoted to the mak- 
ing of the most destructive weapons of 
war. If, as is said, aérial bombardment 
will most probably be the principal offen- 
sive weapon of a future war, if, notwith- 
standing the negotiation of treaties to the 
contrary, military policy is founded upon 
the belief that poison gas is to be a part 
of modern war, what feasible limitations 
of the production of such armament, so 
easily and rapidly produced in plants es- 
tablished for commercial purposes, can be 
devised? How may the secret preparation 
of weapons of this sort be prevented, and 
how can peaceably disposed peoples protect 
themselves against the manufacture of new 
forms of deadliest potency which the dis- 
coveries of science may still have in store? 
In these facts and apprehensions are 
found the most formidable barriers to the 
success of an attempt to arrive at an all- 
inclusive agreement of practical value for 
the limitation of all sorts of implements 
of war. 
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One Step at a Time 


Two considerations are suggested by 
these reflections. One is that these new 
weapons increase enormously the power of 
trained military forces of small size. They 
furnish no excuse for the maintenance at 
vast expense of the great organizations, 
which are essentially provocative and are 
not needed for reasonable defense. The 
argument based on the ease of providing 
these new instruments of war is directed 
to the futility of adequate limitation of all 
arms and not to the feasibility of a limita- 
tion of other instrumentalities, such as 
ships of war and standing armies. The 
other consideration is that, if the wars of 
the future are to be waged largely with 
the new-found weapons so readily supplied 
by the industrial plants of peace-time use, 
and so devastating in character, it is all 
the more important that all possible meas- 
ures should be taken to prevent war, and 
to that end, in order that the peaceful dis- 
position of peoples may be encouraged, 
agreements for the limitation of arma- 
ment, to any extent or in any area found 
practicable, should be made. Search for 
universal formulas may be in vain, but 
every single step that can be taken would 
have an important psychological effect as 
well as its direct material consequences. 
A measure of prevention is better than 
none. 


Locarno and the Court 


This effort, as I have said, should not 
be an impossible policy since the agree- 
ments of Locarno. With respect to these, 
the most hopeful of recent developments, 
the promise lies in the means available for 
carrying them out through the machinery 
provided for the peaceful adjustment of 
controversies between the parties. In pro- 
moting, as we should promote, the making 
of agreements designed to prevent war, it 
is necessary to remember that this effort 
will depend for its success upon the pro- 
vision of satisfactory substitutes for the 
disposition of disputes. We are again re- 


minded that the most serious disputes are 
not infrequently of a character not admit- 
ting of determination by a court according 
to judicial standards. Controversies which 
are extra-legal need the instrumentalities 
of conciliation, and also the organization 
in a higher and more effective form of the 
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diplomatic resources of adjustment in 
which the demands of expediency, not 
to be ignored in controversies of this 
class, may have their proper recognition. 
In final analysis, the Locarno agreements 
give ground for assurance because the par- 
ties have ready at hand the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for disputes 
as to legal rights, and, for the composing 
of other differences, the organization of 
the Council of the League, with member- 
ship of a character affording a practical 
guaranty that the interests of each of the 
parties to the agreements will have appro- 
priate attention in formulating proposals 
and reaching decisions. And thus, in the 
extra-legal sphere, diplomacy, with new 
institutions at its command, will control 
the issue. Success will depend upon the 
wisdom and farsightedness of this di- 
plomacy, but it is difficult to see how peace 
in Europe could be better assured than by 
such opportunities of adjustment, though 
involving, inevitably as it would seem, the 
balancing of interests. 


Our Country and the Court 


On the side of the law, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is func- 
tioning with a gratifying measure of suc- 
cess, and projects for the codification of 
international law in relation to many sub- 
jects of importance are under considera- 
tion by eminent jurists. The difficulties 
that have arisen with respect to the ad- 
herence of the United States to the proto- 
col of signature of the statute of the Per- 
manent Court are concerned chiefly, if not 
exclusively, with the giving of advisory 
opinions in relation to disputes and ques- 
tions in which the United States has or 
claims an interest. Regrettable as it is 
that an apparent deadlock has been 
reached, there is no gain in blinking the 
facts. The Senate adopted a reservation 
providing explicitly that the court shall 
not entertain, without the consent of the 
United States, any request for an advisory 
opinion touching such disputes or ques- 
tions. That reservation has not been ac- 
cepted, and a counter-proposal has been 
made by a conference of signatories of the 
protocol. That conference deemed the 
opinion of the Permanent Court in the 
Eastern Carelia case, to the effect that the 
court would not deal with a dispute be- 
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tween a member of the League and a 
State not belonging to the League, even 
to the extent of giving an advisory opin- 
ion, without the consent of the latter State, 
as apparently meeting the desire of the 
United States so far as disputes to which 
the United States is a party are concerned. 
As to disputes to which the United States 
is not a party, but in which it claims an 
interest, or questions, other than disputes, 
in which the United States claims an in- 
terest, the conference proposed that the 
court should attribute to the objection of 
the United States “the same force and 
effect as attaches to a vote, against asking 
for the opinion, given by a member of the 
League of Nations either in the Assembly 
or in the Council.” But in connection 
with this proposal the conference made a 
frank comment that the Senate’s reserva- 
tion appeared to rest “upon the presump- 
tion that the adoption of a request for an 
advisory opinion by the Council or As- 
sembly requires a unanimous vote.” It 
was pointed out that no such presumption 
had thus far been established, and it was 
“therefore impossible to say with certainty 
whether in some cases, or possibly in all 
cases, a decision by a majority is not suf- 
ficient.” So that the opportunity of the 
United States to raise objection on a foot- 
ing of equality with a member of the 
League in the Council and Assembly, re- 
spectively, would not assure to the United 
States, as required by the Senate’s reser- 
vation, a right to prevent the entertaining 
by the court of a request for an advisory 
opinion touching such disputes or ques- 
tions in which the United States claims an 
interest. 

The question having thus been raised, 
the response of the conference of signa- 
tories that unanimity may not be neces- 
sary in requesting advisory opinions has 
created a new situation, as adherence of 
the United States on these terms would 
require an explicit approval on the part 
of the Senate of an understanding that 
advisory opinions might be requested over 
the objection of the United States touch- 
ing such disputes and questions in which 
the United States claims an interest. The 
core of the difficulty has been recently 
stated, succinctly and candidly, by Mr. 
Raul Fernandes, formerly Brazilian Am- 
bassador to Belgium, who was a member 
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of the Advisory Committee of Jurists 
which drafted the statute of the Perma- 
nent Court. Mr. Fernandes says: “It 
would be useless to deny, however, that 
certain members of the League of Nations 
have sufficient prestige to keep at least the 
Council, if not the Assembly, from taking 
up and deciding a question, if or when 
they doubt the expediency of doing so. 
Even if such a nation were in a minority 
at first, it is very likely that the other 
nations would yield to the arguments they 
bring forth or would prefer to postpone 
a decision. As a matter of fact, this is 
the way things are done, and it would be 
disastrous if they were done differently ; 
the Council is strong only when its mem- 
bers can reconcile their different points of 
view, and its usefulness consists precisely 
in facilitating such agreement through the 
personal contacts and the continued con- 
versations that are possible only at Geneva. 
This being the case, the situation proposed 
to the United States, as affording a theo- 
retical equality, would be as follows: the 
United States Government, from a dis- 
tance, would oppose its futile vetoes on 
proposals agreed on at Geneva, while cer- 
tain other nations, on the scene, would 
retain their means of sidetracking the pro- 
posals that seemed troublesome to them.” 

Mr. Fernandes gives it as his opinion 
that “the solution of this difficulty is in 
the hands of the Council and the Assembly 
at Geneva” and that “the only possible 
solution is the formal admission that a re- 
quest for an advisory opinion is one of 
those questions for which a unanimous 
vote is necessary.” 

It would be fortunate, indeed, if such a 
means could be found of deliverance from 
the present impasse, and if the United 
States, without sacrificing the interests 
which are cherished by our people, might 
he able to give support to the practical 
application through a permanent tribunal 
of the principle of judicial settlement of 
international disputes, a principle to which 
this Government has been, and continues 
to be, firmly attached. 


Peace Through Justice and Mutual Respect 


The hope of the development of inter- 
national law must in large measure be 
realized through judicial institutions, deal- 
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ing with questions as they arise, expound- 
ing, clarifying, showing the limits of the 
existing body of the law and the need of 
amendments and additions. Through the 
labors of jurists, the negotiations of gov- 
ernments, through commissions and con- 
ferences, we may look for steady, even if 
slow, progress in restating or codifying 
the law—adapting it to new conditions. 
The two processes, the development of the 
law and the amicable adjustment of con- 
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troversies outside the sphere of the law, 
with the avoidance of provocative prepara- 
tion for war, should go on together. The 
indispensable requisite is that the attitude 
of the powers, especially of the great pow- 
ers, should reflect the growth of a law- 
abiding sentiment and of the reasonable 
disposition which underlies it—the con- 
viction of peoples that the path of security 
and peace can be found only in the ways 
of justice and mutual respect. 


The Love of One’s Country* 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


zs IS a fact, sometimes overlooked by 
persons concerned to change things, 
that the normal man loves the land of his 
birth or adoption, the territory of his Na- 
tion or State, which he familiarly thinks 
of as his country. He loves its language, 
its institutions, its memories. He loves its 
rocks and rills, its woods and templed 
hills, its folk, its ways and temper. He 
loves it, for the most part unconsciously, 
quite as he loves his mother. 

This phenomenon does not lend itself 
much to explanation in terms of science. 
If questioned about it far enough, we may 
deny that it is a matter of science at all. 
Science has its scientific limits. Science 
stands abashed before the beginning and 
before the end of things. It cannot tell 
us what heat or light is, what gravitation 
or electricity is, what thought is, what 
imagination is, what the flower in the 
crannied wall is. It cannot explain man’s 
love for his mother or for his country. 
We can say that this love is an emotion 
growing out of ancient instincts and cus- 
toms, that it defies analysis, that it is 
nearer to religion than to science, that 
analyzing it too far robs it of its essence ; 
but such statements do not get us very far. 
We come back to the simple remark in 
all its fullness and simplicity, we love our 
country. 

It is difficult to understand why anyone 
should wish to belittle this love. Among 
one’s finest emotions, and those higher in- 


*An address delivered in the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church, 
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stincts from which these emotions spring 
and about which they play, is one’s love 
for one’s country. And this human trait, 
which science in its infancy cannot be 
depended upon adequately to explain, is 
no new thing in history. According to 
Scripture, after Abraham had left his 
country upon the command of God, he 
often came back to it in his thoughts with 
a wistful love. The same feeling char- 
acterized Laban and Jacob and Joseph. 
It was out of this sentiment that the bones 
of Saul and Jonathan were taken for 
burial to the country of Benjamin. The 
epic deeds of Achilles and Hector related 
to a defence through a decade of the City 
of Troy. Edmund Burke once referred to 
“the salutary prejudice called our coun- 
try.” This prejudice may be said to be an 
evidence of the divinity in man. Deep and 
subtle as it is, however, we are not for- 
bidden to study it. Therefore let us look 
at it and examine it, briefly and not too 
far, in three of its phases. 


‘‘For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin!”’ 


In the first place, the normal human 
being loves his country even in its weak- 
nesses, sometimes because of its weak- 
nesses. And, of course, every country has 
its defects. In his oration in the Academy 
of Music of New York City, in honor of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, 
July 4, 1876, Dr. Richard S. Storrs, in his 
eloquent eulogy of America, felt forced 
to admit: 
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“IT am not here as the eulogist of our people 
beyond what facts justify. I admit, with 
regret, that American manners sometimes are 
coarse and American culture often very im- 
perfect; that the noblest examples of con- 
summate training imply a leisure which we 
have not had, and are perhaps most easily 
produced where social advantages are more 
permanent than here, and the law of heredity 
has a wider recognition. We all know, too 
well, how much of even vice and shame 
there has been, and is, in our national life; 
how sluggish the public conscience has been 
before sharpest appeals; how corruption has 
entered high places in the government, and 
the blister of its touch has been upon laws, 
as well as on the acts of prominent officials. 
And we know the reckless greed and ambi- 
tion, the fierce party spirit, the personal 
wrangles and jealous animosities, with which 
our Congress has been often dishonored, at 
which the Nation—sadder still—has some- 
times laughed, in idiotic unreason.” 


Were this orator speaking today he 
would have to note another weakness, espe- 
cially peculiar to no one country—that is 
an overwillingness to content one’s self 
with phrases. Examining recent writings 
of certain publicists about the cure for the 
disease of war, I find a various assortment 
of remedies, as follows: “The cure for war 
is education,” is “democracy,” is “interna- 
tional understanding,” is “constructive 
effort,” is “social justice,” is the “removal 
of economic injustices,” is “less exploita- 
tion of backward countries,” is “woman 
suffrage,” is the “removal of military 
training from the public schools,” is the 
“equality of races and of religion,” is “a 
universal language,” is the “abolition of 
secret diplomacy,” is the “end of selfish- 
ness,” is “the elimination of profits from 
the prosecution of war,” is “disarmament,” 
is to “outlaw” it, is “religion,” is “force to 
the uttermost,” and many others. It some- 
time seems that our public opinion is 
stricken with a disease of catchwords, of 
phraseitis. To change the figure, there is 
in our social circulation a considerable 
amount of fiat paper-money backed by too 
little gold of substance. The seriousness 
of this is its enervating effect upon the 
health of the nation. 

At first view, furthermore, an embarras- 
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ing trouble in every country seems to be a 
heaving, universal, cantankerous disputa- 
tiousness over mere opinions backed by 
these selfsame rather illusory phrases. 
Differences of view lead us into not alto- 
gether happy controversies, such as those 
between the “reactionaries” on the one 
hand and the “radicals” on the other. 

Even patriotism, by which is simply 
meant the passion to serve one’s country, 
does not escape. Writers tell us of a 
“higher patriotism,” such as Athenian 
federalism, and of a “lower patriotism” 
illustrated by the anti-federalism of the 
Doric communities, persisting even now. 
While Berkeley held that “where the heart 
is right, there is true patriotism,” notwith- 
standing the test of patriotism is a matter 
of motive, it is the fashion for many of 
the day to charge with unpatriotic designs 
all who may differ from them in opinions. 

Just now, in our modern world, per- 
haps the most marked expression of this 
fondness for verbal combat is the con- 
flict between the so-called extreme “paci- 
fists,” the “half-baked,” on the one hand, 
and the “professional patriots,” the “hard- 
boiled,” on the other. One contends for 
the organization of governments upon a 
nebulous doctrine of non-resistance, agree- 
ing with Samuel Johnson that patriotism, 
a modern word, never once used in the 
Bible, “is the last refuge of a scoundrel” ; 
the other, that these pacifists are members 
of the “Red Army,” supported from Mos- 
cow, disciples of a world revolution for 
the overthrow of all modern governments 
and the substitution in their places of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—the 
overthrow of “capitalism” and the reign 
of the “proletariat.” 

But disputatiousness is peculiar to no 
one age nor to any one people. In his let- 
ter to young Timothy, Paul called atten- 
tion to the man who neglected sound argu- 
ments, referring to him as “puffed up, 
knowing nothing, but doting about ques- 
tionings and disputes of words, whereof 
cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmis- 
ings, wranglings of men, corruptive in 
mind and bereft of the truth, supposing 
that godliness is a way of gain.’ 

So today, nothing escapes criticism— 
science, literature, the Church, business, 
government, youth, the schools. Democ- 
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racy itself, always at the parting of the 
ways, is now thought to be fighting for its 
very life. In Poland, Italy, Spain, Chile, 
China, democracy, if it exist at all, must 
be said to be for the moment in a condi- 
tion of suspended animation. And yet in 
none of those lands is there any diminu- 
tion in the love of the people for their 
country. 

Every age gives rise to its lamentations. 
When John Adams was at the head of our 
War Department he was depressed by the 
“corruption” and the “venality” eating 
like a cancer at the heart of America. 
That was in 1776. Throughout the period 
of the Federalists the “fundamentalists” 
of that time expected America to be 
swamped by French infidelity. Every 
Whig throughout Jackson’s reign felt sure 
that the country had already gone quite 
to the devil. Every generation is tinc- 
tured with rascality. Every period has its 
forebodings. 

Just now, for example, it is charged by 
some that in social systems such as ours 
the superior strains tend to die out. Fig- 
ures are brought forward to show that if 
only sons of Harvard graduates were ad- 
mitted to Harvard, Harvard would soon 
become a small college and ultimately go 
out of business. Some are frightened by 
the danger of a revolution, even in our 
own country. Some argue that there is 
too much liberty; others that there is not 
enough. Some contend that the need is 
for domestic tranquillity, others that it is 
for international responsibility. Some are 
interested in a more adequate centraliza- 
tion of power, others in a completer local 
self-government. Some are _ disturbed 
because of the clashes between economic 
and industrial interests, between labor and 
capital, between groups of multifarious 
racial stocks, between liberals and funda- 
mentalists. Some plead for peace, con- 
tentment, and justice; while others, a bit 
cynically, are asking, What is meant by 
peace, contentment, and justice? 

One’s country is the product of many 
forces, involving race, geography, eco- 
nomic resources, industry, the obstacles of 
sea and climate, the gifts of soils and 
mountains, of rivers and minerals, of skies 
and varied alchemies. One can still speak 
of the genius, arts, logic, and majesty of 
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France; of the maritime, industrial, and 
political achievements and pride of Eng- 
land; of the power and dreams of 
Germany ; of the culture of Italy; of the 
chivalry of Spain. But our day, it is 
charged, is marked as a machine civiliza- 
tion, strange new product of the industrial 
revolution. Before this revolution human 
life had variety and carried in itself things 
which stretched and satisfied the mind. 
Our age of specialization tends to make 
labor uniform and tedious, and to create 
resentment and controversy. We are 
“Babbits,” we are cheap people living out 
our colorless lives on the drab Main Street 
of the Gopher Prairie of the spirit, good- 
natured, well-meaning, honest, affection- 
ate, loyal, narrow, dogmatic, dull, poor 
and pitiful. But love of country, faced 
with these charges, is insisting upon an 
educational revolution to meet the situa- 
tion, and we are now in the midst of that 
very revolution. In any event we have 
the authority of the “Sage of Concord” 
that, “A man must have aunts and 
cousins, must buy carrots and turnips, 
must have barn and woodshed, must go to 
market and to the blacksmith’s shop, must 
saunter and sleep and be inferior and 
silly.” 

Every normal man loves his country, and 
looks upon this as a sign of his nobility. 
To him his country is in a measure the 
result of his handiwork, in a sense his 
very own, a thing greater than he, of 
which he is a part and upon which he must 
lean. His love is an expansive sentiment, 
counting one’s fellows as brothers. Thus 
one’s love of one’s country is not dimin- 
ished either by weaknessess within the 
country or by dangers from without. 

There is a spiritual substance in this 
love of country, be the land strong or weak. 
It renews itself by drinking at the Pierian 
springs of tradition, culture, law, religion, 
love, sacrifice. In 1823 Emerson casually 
noted one day in his Journal: “I dedicate 
my book to the spirit of America.” A 
French soldier, returning to consciousness 
in a hospital back of the lines, found that 
both his hands were gone. From out the 
depths of his luminous soul he was heard 
to say: “I offered all I had to France; and 
see! she has only taken my hands!” 
Through the weaknesses of every country 
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there breathe the mystic winds, not only 
from blood-soaked fields of battle; but 
from mines and hard-won clearings in far 
forests, from smiles over countless cradles 
and sighs over shrines of the dead, from 
the infinite nobilities of living labors, 
sung or unsung—winds whispering the 
old, old tale of love of country. 


“With their triumphs and their glories 
and the rest!’’ 


There is another mood to one’s love of 
country. In the case of our own United 
States, for example, we love it because of 
its strength. Financially and economi- 
cally we are said to be the most powerful 
country in the world. The mathematics 
of our production, transportation, and 
consumption are staggering. But our real 
strength is not measured by these figures. 
Our strength of such kind is only an evi- 
dence of a deeper power, a dynamics pour- 
ing still from “the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God.” We find our real strength 
in our “respect to the opinions of man- 
kind,” in our efforts to work out the 
principles that “all men are created 
equal,” at least under the law, and that 
they have “unalienable rights” to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of hapiness.” We 
still consider it a part of our strength that 
our government derives “its just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” and 
that it is the right of the people “to alter 
or to abolish” their form of government, 
as they may see fit, in the interests of 
“their safety and happiness.” We have 
built our institutions upon the principle 
of “a government of laws and not of 
men.” We love the strength that comes 
from our creative belief in the “sacred- 
ness of contract,” in “public office as a 
public trust,” in international co-operation 
without entanglements in foreign politics, 
in the equal opportunity of all, in the 
rights of the Western Hemisphere to ex- 
clude foreign powers from extending their 
colonies here. We are proud that thus far 
we have been able to steer our Ship of 
State between the Scylla of anarchy on 
one hand and the Charybdis of tyranny 
on the other. 

It is a source of strength with us, re- 
vealed in the writings of every President 
of these United States, that our country 
purposes to promote peace among nations. 


Today we are trying to restate this peace 
movement in terms of the traditions and 
precepts upon which our government is 
built. 

We love our country because it stands 
for peace between nations, because it 
senses the will to end war and believes in 
its ultimate realization. We of this land 
are not unmindful of the efforts of the 
early Christians, of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, of the Modern Church, of 
the philosophers, of the peace societies, 
and of modern governments to make this 
will to peace effective. We know and 
revere the heroism of soldiers; but we do 
not believe with Bernhardi and others that 
“war is divine” and necessary for the 
“survival of the fit.” Because we love our 
country, we crave for it efficiency, cour- 
age, discipline, and, if need be, sacrifice. 
We are encouraged that this will to peace 
represents the aspirations of worthy 
men—Dante, Erasmus, St. Pierre, Rous- 
seau, and all the leading statesmen 
throughout the history of our own coun- 
try. Keen to avoid mere emotionalism, 
group interests, and prejudices; quick to 
frown on dogma, to invite criticism, to 
emphasize the relevant, to buttress our 
principles on facts, and to meet the tests 
of science and experience, we feel our 
country, in its efforts to overcome war, is 
strong, and we love it accordingly. 

We do not forget that this will to end 
war represented a faith of our founding 
fathers. When they met in the Federal 
Convention of 1787 their greatest concern 
was that war between the States should 
be made impossible. Because of their 
handiwork, fortunately, war between these 
States seems at last to have been abolished. 
It was they who were wise enough to see 
the way. They provided for the equality 
of the States. They eliminated every 
plan for the coercion of any of the States 
by the force of arms. They furnished a 
method for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween States in accordance with the 
principles of law and equity, backed by 
the sanction of public opinion, “Queen of 
the world.” They showed to all Powers 
how peace between nations can be estab- 
lished. The greatest peace conference of 
history was the Federal Convention of 
1787. 
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This will to end war expresses itself just 
now in our attempt to co-operate with 
other Powers in the reduction of arma- 
ments. We are pursuing this course be- 
cause of its immediate practicability. We 
know, however, that any effective disarma- 
ment for the nations must ultimately ex- 
press itself not so much in the scrapping 
of particular battle craft as,in the dis- 
armament of policy. Thus we are proud 
of the interest taken by our Executive, our 
Department of State, and by the members 
of our Congress in international affairs, 
shown by their co-operation with the In- 
terparliamentary Union; by their efforts 
to promote the codification of public and 
private international law on the Western 
Hemisphere; by their support of interna- 
tional gatherings of various kinds. 

We love the strong things in the charac- 
ter of our country. The recent reception to 
an intrepid navigator of the air is only a 
fresh evidence that people everywhere want 
something broader and deeper than jazz, 
murder trials, and “sex stuff” upon which 
to shower their appreciation and through 
which to express themselves. Noble men 
and women are striving to keep pure the 
vital flow of blood pouring from the heart 
of America. It is they who conserve and 
increase the strength of our country. 


**Love is Best’’ 


And, finally, we love our country for 
what it is to be. We shall yet play a 
larger part in helping our old world to 
substitute for the processes of war the 
processes of law. We shall labor increas- 
ingly for that peace between nations 
which can thrive and endure only where 
justice reigns. 

Out of the variety of our institutions 
and an immortal literature, our country’s 
heart is set not only upon supplanting the 
injustices of war with the modes of peace, 
but upon exiending the beneficence of 
mercy and faith. We are firmly set 
against sham, be it in trade, reform, re- 
ligion or what not. Our new colossal in- 
dustries and our still more complicated 
problems of industrial relations will lead 
us through fresh inductions to higher 
standards of welfare in a less artificial 
social melieu. Our chief concern will 
have to do more with individuals than 
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with corporations as the just bases for a 
developing constructive synthesis in the 
realms both of theory and practice. The 
Kmersons and the Adam Smiths of tomor- 
row may supplement, they will never sup- 
plant the immortal spirit of that certain 
Samaritan who, going down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, continues his way, now and 
forever into the lives of men. We love our 
country because of what it is yet to be. 
The principles upon which America is 
built will survive, not for our country only, 
but for all men. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence has not escaped criticism, It 
has been accused of falsehood, of fallacious 
reasoning, of thinness, even of plagiarism. 
But in its very context it is an interna- 
tional document, an epoch-marking expres- 
sion of the international mind. It relates 
to political bands which connected one 
people with another, and of relations to 
the “powers of the earth.” It goes back 
to the “laws of nature and of nature’s 
God,” and to a “decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind,” to which, indeed, it 
is addressed. Its first principle is “that all 
men are created equal.” When it says that 
“covernments are instituted among men” 
it means all governments. It speaks 
later of “mankind,” and of the “King of 
Great Britain,” and addresses its griev- 
ances “to a candid world.” In conclusion, 
it appeals “to the Supreme Judge of the 
world.” Thus, whatever one’s views of 
the doctrine of natural rights, there can 
be no doubt of the international character 
of the Declaration of Independence. Since 
this Declaration became a fact acknowl- 
edged by the world; since out of it has 
sprung the oldest existing, continuous 
Union of States in the world; since it 
has won its way into the State constitu- 
tions, into the fabric of South American 
governments, and into the policies of 
many countries overseas, it is an interna- 
tional document of some importance. 
The principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence are not dead. They are 


molding minds of men and reshaping 
empires still. They will long continue in 
that beneficent business. 

It is reasonable to expect that men and 
women of this country will continue to 
labor in behalf of progressive free gov- 
ernment; that they will do their utmost 























to meet the problems as they come, in all 
their newness and harshness, with a 
wider and deeper wisdom, with a keener 
appreciation of civil and political liberty 
under a developing public law. They will 
go on measuring our institutions by their 
worth as tools for the advancement of so- 
cial purposes, particularly the enrichment 
of the commonweal, each individual count- 
ing as one. We are only just entering 
upon the full strength of this nation. 

Mass production, mass profits, mass 
comforts are not the goal of America. 
Laborers, including teachers, are not to 
lose their individuality, their self-confi- 
dence, or their initiative. Scientific re- 
search will continue to aid the wings of 
religion in its efforts at upward flight. 
The dependence of profits upon service 
will long remain. Our country will never 
sell its soul either to the gods of collec- 
tivism or the gods of individualism. It 
will continue, rather, along the straighter 
though more difficult way of mutualism, 
co-operation, a solidarity of the majority 
changed and improved by the views of the 
minority. Our public opinion will remain 
sympathetic to ordered growth. We shall 
not be swept off our feet by plans and 
panaceas simply because they are new. We 
shall never confuse the people with the 
mob. Our statesmanship of the future will 
rest upon our codified experience applied 
to the new problems of the new day. Intel- 
ligent self-interest is not in conflict with 
the common good. We shall not forsake 
our free institutions or entangle ourselves 
permanently in any international organi- 
zation for the purpose of coercing smaller 
States by force of arms. For us an in- 
ternational compact to enforce peace has 
no more value than an international com- 
pact to keep the peace, for nations un- 
willing to abide by their contracts cannot 
be relied upon to fare forth to war, 
especially when it is only in the interests 
of other nations. The nation claiming 
the right to exist has the duty to respect 
that right in the case of other nations. 
Similarly, if it claims the right to inde- 
pendence, or equality, or property, or 
confidence, it has the duty to respect these 
rights for others. Where these rights and 
duties are observed by all, there can be 
no war. 
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We shall keep on, therefore, trying to 
get nations voluntarily to accept just laws, 
uniform principles of justice mutually 
agreed upon, and to show by their conduct 
that they consider themselves governed by 
such laws. 

As with persons, so with States—they 
must abide by the eternal verities. This 
may sound like an abstraction, but it has 
a tangible substance. States, like persons, 
have rights and duties. In the case of 
persons, a superior, called the State, 
adopts rules of action called laws, and as 
a superior imposes them on individuals. 
Thus in the case of persons, law is a rule 
of action imposed by a superior, called the 
State, upon an inferior, called the indi- 
vidual. International law is not so. As 
Dr. David Jayne Hill says, in itself inter- 
national law is “but a system of freely ac- 
cepted rules, to which justice requires a 
pledge of obedience.” Hence, the hope of 
any desirable international peace lies in a 
world made up of States equal before the 
laws which they themselves have freely 
fashioned and agreed to accept. 

An independent Court of International 
Justice, accessible to all on equal terms, 
where rights may be defended against an 
aggressor, is an inevitable consequence of 
such a system. Faith in the growth of 
public opinion for the enforcement of such 
a Court’s decisions is warranted by the 
history of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, of the Privy Council of 
Great Britain, of the prize courts of the 
various nations. 

Thus the hope for an international 
peace lies in international conferences 
made up of duly accredited delegates, 
which delegates draft laws, return these 
laws to their various governments for rati- 
fication; with the understanding that, 
when thus passed and thus ratified, such 
laws become laws for the nations that 
ratify, all supported by a free and wholly 
independent Court for the settlement of 
questions of interpretation. Of such is 
the gleam pursued by our America. 

We of this land recognize no maniac 
world—Homeless and sobbing through the 
deep. Neither do we agree that All’s right 
with the world. We accept rather the 
principle that this world belongs to its 
men and women, who have as yet scarcely 
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scratched its surface. We of this land 
shall go on trying to develop in union with 
alien peoples that greater respect for the 
rights of others, which is peace. We shall 
strive increasingly to create beauty in the 
arts, including the fine art of high be- 
havior. We shall continue to be steadied 
by the “benign influence of good laws un- 
der a free government,” referred to by 
George Washington as “the ever-favorite 
object of my heart.” Through all the 
recurring tomorrows, let us believe, men 
shall see our brightening America beckon- 
ing to a world governed by justice, to the 
end that peoples everywhere may crave 
creatively the more abundant life. 

In his best rythmic verse, “Love among 
the Ruins,” Browning finds that our poor 
returns for our centuries of follies and 
noises are blood that freezes and blood 
that burns. In substance, he bids us to 
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take the foolishness and the harshness 
and— 


Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories and 
the rest! 


And then, with the shortest possible 
summary of his profoundest philosophy, 
our greatest of modern poets adds with a 
sufficing completeness— 


Love is best. 


An essential part of this “best” is love 
of country. And the love of one’s coun- 
try, even in its weaknesses, even in its 
strength ; but more, may we not all agree, 
even in its promises for the days that are 
to be, is one of the puissant sources of 
hopeful human energies. Upon the mode 
of its expression hangs the destiny of 
nations. 


DRAFT OF A GENERAL ARBITRATION 
TREATY 


By RICHARD BARTHOLDT 


a draft of a general arbitration 
treaty is the outcome of many years 
of study and of an extended corre- 
spondence with experts in the realm of 
international law. It is aimed to meet 
the objections raised against the League 
of Nations and the World Court con- 
nected with the League. Its foundation 
stone is The Hague Court of Arbitral 
Justice, established by The Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 and officially sanctioned 
by the United States, as well as all the 
other countries signatories of The Hague 
Conventions. While it still recognizes 
the possibility of a resort to force, it 
throws so many safeguards around peace 
that future war is possible, but not prob- 
able. The treaty, in the opinion of its 
author and the experts who approved it, 
goes as far in the direction of more dur- 
able peace as the world’s governments, 
under present conditions, are probably 
willing to go. 


Draft of a Model Arbitration Treaty 


With a view to substituting judicial de- 
cisions according to recognized principles 


of law for war between nations, the signa- 
tory powers have entered into the follow- 
ing general treaty of arbitration, which is 
based upon the recognized right of every 
nation to organize itself in such a man- 
ner as it may choose and to be supreme 
in its own domain without, of course, 
freeing it from responsibility for the acts 
contrary to recognized principles of inter- 
national law. (See Sir Henry Maine on 
“International Law,” page 60; Hannis 
Taylor on “International Law.) 


(This preamble is to remove objections to 
arbitration on the ground of vital interest. 
Explicit recognition of the most vital in- 
terest should make it easier to conclude 
treaties, for invasion of this right by the 
court could be met lawfully by force.) 


Article I. All differences which grow 
out of the interpretation, or enforcement 
of treaties, which concern diplomatic or 
consular privileges, boundaries, rights of 
navigation, indemnities, pecuniary claims, 
violations of the rights of person or prop- 
erty, violations of recognized principles of 
international law, shall be tried by the 
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international courts, established under this 
treaty and the Treaty of The Hague, Sec- 
tion 30 et seq. 

Article II. All other questions of what- 
ever character would be referred to a 
Commission of Inquiry, constituted ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Treaty of 
The Hague (Title III, Articles 9-14), or 
to a court constituted as provided herein, 
and decided on appeal by a Court of the 
Permanent Tribunal at The Hague, be- 
fore resort to arms. Alleged violations of 
this clause shall be tried by the interna- 
tional courts, as provided for questions 
included in Article I. 


(This is to get a trial before war, and to 
postpone decision to resort to arms until 


“cooling time’ has elapsed.) 


Article III. Upon filing a statement of 
its contention in a case of the kind in- 
cluded under Article II, either power may 
serve notice that it will be proper for its 
treaty-making power to accept or reject 
the decision; otherwise it will be con- 
sidered that the decision of the courts 
shall be final, as in cases coming under 
Article I. 

Article IV. Courts of First Instance 
shall be constituted as follows: Upon no- 
tice of resort to arbitration by either 
party to a dispute, the members of the 
highest court of each power concerned 
shall name two of their own number, or 
any other two persons whom they consider 
competent, as judges. These shall each 
name a member of The Hague Tribunal, 
and the last member of the court shall be 
chosen by lot from those so named, and he 
shall be the presiding judge, unless he re- 
quest the judges to elect a presiding judge 
other than himself. But by mutual con- 
sent of all the designated judges, the pre- 
siding judge may be chosen by them. In 
such case he need not be a member of The 
Hague Tribunal. 


(This will supply The Hague Court with 
what will correspond to United States cir- 
cuit courts to do the work heretofore done 
by joint high commissions and to end litiga- 
tion of the more trivial kind.) 


Article V. All cases under both Articles 
I and II shall be tried, first, by a court 
constituted as above, or by a commission 
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of inquiry, unless all parties concerned 
agree to begin action in the High Court 
of The Hague. There may be an appeal 
in all cases to the High Court of The 
Hague, unless the decision is unanimous, 
the question pecuniary, and the amount 
adjudged is less than $1,000,000. 

There must be an appeal to the High 
Court of The Hague before exercise of 
the right to resort to arms remains; for 
such right shall hereafter be exercised 
only after a decision by a High Court of 
The Hague Tribunal, either upon original 
hearing of a controversy or upon an ap- 
peal from a commission of inquiry or of a 
court of first instance, constituted as pro- 
vided herein. 

Article VI. The courts of first instance 
shall decide all rules of procedure, ap- 
point all necessary agents, and fix their 
compensation, designate the time and 
place of their sittings, etc., and shall ren- 
der their decisions according to the terms 
of the Treaty of The Hague on this sub- 
ject ; and shall have power to tax costs and 
fees for maintaining the necessary officers 
of the courts, and order such sums to be 
paid in by the litigants during the action 
as may be necessary to meet the current 
costs. 

Article VII. Either party to a con- 
troversy may deliver to the other party or 
parties a statement of its contention, and 
is entitled to a judgment according to the 
same, to be entered by the clerk of The 
Hague Court, unless it receives a counter- 
statement in a reasonable time. Upon 
application and proof of delivery of such 
a statement of the case, the clerk of the 
court shall designate what would be a rea- 
sonable time for the delivery of counter- 
statement and shall so notify the other 
party or parties. 

A judgment by default may be set aside 
by the clerk for reasonable cause. 

Upon issue joined, the clerk shall cer- 
tify the fact with proper papers to the 
highest court of each power concerned, if 
the case is to be tried before a court of 
first instance. 

If the case is to come before a commis- 
sion of inquiry or before a Court of The 
Hague Tribunal, the clerk of The Hague 
Tribunal shall take the necessary steps to 
constitute such a commission or court as 
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provided in this treaty and the Treaty of 
The Hague. 

When the judges for the trial of a case 
shall have been selected, it shall be proper 
for them to decide and announce to the 
contending parties the reasonable rules of 
procedure to be followed for taking evi- 
dence, hearing actions, etc., time and place 
of trial, sittings of court, ete. 

Rules of procedure once announced and 
followed shall be considered as constitut- 
ing a part of the procedure of the Perma- 
ment Court of Arbitration, of the courts 
of first instance, and of the commissions 
of inquiry especially instituted to try any 
question upon the application of any party 
at the first session after its constitution, 
or by the judges during any case, on their 
own initiative. 

(This article enables either party to set 
the wheels of justice in action without the 
consent of the other party in any controversy 
which it has been agreed shall be determined 
by arbitration. It also enables the court to 
develop such rules of procedure as will make 


it most useful.) 


Article VIII. If a Court of The Hague 
Tribunal or a commission of inquiry shall 
not be constituted by the method provided 
in the Treaty of The Hague, the clerk of 
The Hague Court shall summon, by lot, 
a sufficient number of the members of the 
highest court of the nations signatory to 
this treaty, not of the parties to the ac- 
tion, from whom the court or commission 
shall be completed, by such method as may 
be prescribed by the court. 

In making the members of the highest 
court of the nations eligible for duty on 
the International Court and Commission 
of Inquiry, it is intended that only those 
who are actively judging in their own na- 
tion shall be eligible to judge between 
nations. 


(This will insure the constitution of a 
court in case of the method of selection in 
the Treaty of The Hague fails to accomplish 
it.) 


Article IX. Denunciation of the Treaty 
of The Hague by a nation shall remove 
the judges from the international courts, 
and therefore the high contracting parties 
agree that neither of them shall denounce 
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the Treaty of The Hague while this pres- 
ent treaty remains operative. And the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration provided 
for by the Treaty of The Hague, and such 
other courts as are hereby or may here- 
after be created by the signatory powers, 
shall have and exercise the jurisdiction 
created by the present treaty until the 
present treaty is denounced, even though 
the other signatory powers of the Treaty 
of The Hague may have previously de- 
nounced the treaty. 

And in order to make this article of 
this present treaty effectual, the high con- 
tracting parties agree, so long as this pres- 
ent treaty remains in force, to keep their 
members of the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration duly appointed, as provided in 
said Treaty of The Hague. 

(This is to provide against untimely termi- 
nation of this treaty by a denunciation of the 
Treaty of The Hague by either of the con- 
tracting parties, which is now allowed upon 
one yeur’s notice.) 


Article X. This treaty shall continue 
in force three years after denunciation by 
either of the signatory or adhering parties 
thereto. A denunciation by one nation 
shall not terminate it as between other 
signators or that may adhere to it after 
its original execution. 

(The idea in having the treaty run three 
years after denunciation is to enable the par- 
ties to adjust themselves to the altered con- 
dition following the the 
treaty; for instance, by making changes in 
their army and navy. Three years would give 
the party in the denouncing nation opposed 
to denunciation an opportunity to carry the 
country for continuing the treaty before it 
actually terminated.) 


termination of 


Article XI. The number of judges to be 
selected, as herein provided, for the trial 
of any controversy shall be five, unless 
otherwise agreed by the parties, or unless 
the number of nations in a case before the 
courts of first instance necessitates for such 
case a larger number, and decision shall 
be by a majority of judges. 

Article XII. The president of a court 
or commission of inquiry constituted by 
virtue of this treaty shall be designated 
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by the court after it is fully constituted, 
except as provided in Article IV. 


(The court constituted at The Hague to 
try the Pius Fund case between Mexico and 
the United States recommended that subse- 
quent courts constituted under The Hague 
Treaty should be left free to elect their own 
chief justice, instead of being compelled to 
bave the umpire preside. They were of the 
opinion that some eminently desirable jurist 
might be glad to serve as a member of the 
court, but yet unwilling to because not presi- 
dent.) 


Article XIII. The court shall deter- 
mine the language to be used in any case. 

Article XIV. International courts and 
commissions of inquiry shall have power 
to tax the costs of all cases according to 
their judgment. 

Article XV. All nations whose people 
are engaged in commerce with the people 
of any of the signatory powers may adhere 
to this treaty at any time. In the event 
of their unwillingness to agree to the ju- 
dicial determination of all such questions 
as are included herein, they may, with 
the notice of their adherence, designate 
such classes of controversies as they will 
refer to arbitration under this treaty. 
Upon such designation the treaty shall 
become operative for such controversies 
between all the powers that have adhered 
to the treaty in all its parts or have desig- 
nated the same classes of controversies as 
arbitrable. 

Article XVI. Nothing herein shall pre- 
vent entire freedom of action by all signa- 
tory powers in a matter which concerns a 
power not signatory hereto. 


(This preserves the Monroe Doctrine.) 


In witness whereof, the signatory 
powers, etc. 


Explanation 


As will be seen from this draft, it is 
based on the Treaty of The Hague, and 
the twofold purpose is, firstly, to strength- 
en and magnify The Hague Court by con- 
ferring upon it jurisdiction in all cases 
specified in Article I, and, secondly, to 
enlarge the general scope of arbitration. 
Summarized, the main features are: 


(1) Enumeration of the questions in 
which arbitration shall be obligatory. 
(Article I.) 

(2) The provision that all other ques- 
tions (not enumerated) shall be referred 
to commissions of inquiry or courts of 
first instance. (Article II.) 

(3) The constitutions of such commis- 
sions of inquiry or courts of first instance 
by the appointment, as members, of the 
highest judges of the contending nations 
themselves. (Article IV.) 

(4) The requirement of an appeal to 
the High Court of The Hague, as the last 
instance, before exercise of the right to 
resort to arms. (Article V.) 

(5) The provision which will enable a 
nation to join the others in such a general 
treaty, even if it be unwilling to agree to 
arbitration in all cases included in it, by 
designating the particular classes of con- 
troversies which they are willing to refer 
to arbitration. 

Arbitration is made obligatory only in 
cases such as all well-meaning govern- 
ments may be expected to recognize as 
arbitrable. As to all other questions a 
machinery is provided by which at least 
time, if not settlement, will be gained. 
The one thing necessary to perfect pre- 
vious plans is the provision for trial in 
all cases, with right to appeal to arms only 
where the people cannot abide the decision 
of the arbitrators. It is purely a matter 
of domestic policy, of course, whether war 
or peace shall depend upon a vote of the 
people. In a real democracy it certainly 
should. 

The importance of the courts of first 
instance will be readily appreciated when 
we remember the objections so frequently 
raised against the reference of a dispute 
directly to the High Court of The Hague. 
The judges composing these courts of first 
instance, being chosen by the contending 
nations themselves from among their own 
judiciary, will understand local conditions 
as The Hague judges cannot do, unless 
they are the wisest of men. The final ap- 
peal to The Hague Court will correct pos- 
sible partiality or prejudice which may 
crop out in the judges of the disputant 
nations. The provision to make members 
of the highest courts of the nations eli- 
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gible for international jury duty will cor- 
rect the defect in the method of choosing 
a court as provided by the Treaty of The 
Hague. 

By allowing a government to designate 
the subjects which it will consent to sub- 
mit to arbitration and yet join the general 
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agreement of the nations assures an ele- 
ment of elasticity, as has already been 
stated, which will greatly facilitate the 
general acceptance of the treaty by all and 
remove an obstacle which heretofore pre- 
vented a more general adoption of the 
principle of arbitration. 





NAVAL LIMITATION 


CONFERENCE 
(Note :—Following is the text of President 
Coolidge’s message to Congress, proposing the 


convocation of the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Naval Armaments, and of the cor- 
respondence between our Department of State 
and the governments of Great Britain, Japan, 
France, and Italy.) 


1. PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to my instructions the American 
ambassadors at London, Paris, Rome, and 
Tokyo will today present to the Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
a memorandum suggesting that they em- 
power their delegates at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva to 
negotiate and conclude at an early date an 
agreement further limiting naval armament, 
supplementing the Washington treaty on that 
subject, and covering the classes of vessels 
not covered by that treaty. I transmit here- 
with, for the information of the Congress, 
a copy of this memorandum. 

I wish to inform the Congress of the con- 
siderations which have moved me to take 
this action. 

The support of all measures looking to 
the preservation of the peace of the world 
has been long established as a fundamental 
policy of this Government. The American 
Government and people are convinced that 
competitive armaments constitute one of the 
most dangerous contributing causes of inter- 
national suspicion and discord and are cal- 
culated eventually to lead to war. A recog- 
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nition of this fact and a desire as far as pos- 
sible to remove this danger led the American 
Government in 1921 to call the Washington 
conference. 

At that time we were engaged in a great 
building program which, upon its completion, 
would have given us first place on the sea. 
We felt then, however, and feel now, that the 
policy we then advocated—that of deliberate 
self-denial and limitation of naval armament 
by the great naval powers—promised the at- 
tainment of at least one guarantee of peace, 
an end worthy of mutual adjustment and 
concession. 

At the Washington conference we found 
the other nations animated with the same 
desire as ourselves, to remove naval competi- 
tion from the list of possible causes of inter- 
national discord. Unfortunately, however, it 
was not possible to reach agreements at 
Washington covering all classes of naval 
ships. The Washington treaty provided a 
specific tonnage limitation upon capital ships 
and aircraft carriers, with certain restric- 
tions as to size and maximum caliber of guns 
for other vessels. Every nation has been 
at complete liberty to build any number of 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Only 
size and armament of cruisers were limited. 
The signatories of the Washington treaty 
have fulfilled their obligations faithfully and 
there can be no doubt that that treaty con- 
stitutes an outstanding success in its opera- 
tion. 

It has been the hope of the American Gov- 
ernment, constantly expressed by the Con- 
gress since the Washington conference, that 
a favorable opportunity might present itself 
to complete the work begun here by the con- 
clusion of further agreements covering cruis- 
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ers, destroyers, and submarines. The de- 
sirability of such an agreement has been ap- 
parent, since it was only to be expected that 
the spirit of competition, stifled as regards 
capital ships and aircraft carriers by the 
Washington treaty, would sooner or later 
show itself with regard to the other vessels 
not limited under the treaty. Actually, I do 
not believe that competitive building of these 
classes of ships has begun. Nevertheless, far- 
reaching building programs have been laid 
down by certain powers, and there has ap- 
peared in our own country, as well as abroad, 
a sentiment urging naval construction on the 
ground that such construction is taking place 
elsewhere. In such sentiments lies the germ 
of renewed naval competition. 

I am sure that all governments and all 
peoples would choose a system of naval 
limitation in preference to consciously revert- 
ing to competitive building. Therefore, in 
the hope of bringing about an opportunity 
for discussion among the principal naval 
powers to ascertain whether further limita- 
tion is practicable, I have suggested to them 
that negotiations on this subject should begin 
as soon as possible. 

The moment seems particularly opportune 
to try to secure further limitation of arma- 
ment in accordance with the expressed will 
of the Congress. The earnest desire of the 
nations of the world to relieve themselves 
in as great a measure as possible of the 
burden of armaments and to avoid the dan- 
gers of competition has been shown by the 
establishment of the preparatory commission 
for the disarmament conference, which met 
in Geneva last May, and which is continuing 
its work with a view to preparing the agenda 
for a final general conference. For more 
than six months, representatives of a score 
or more of nations have examined from all 
points of view the problem of the reduction 
and limitation of armaments. In these dis- 
cussions it was brought out very clearly that 
a number of nations felt that land, sea, and 
air armaments were interdependent and that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
agree upon the limitation of one type of 
armament without simultaneously limiting 
the other types. 

The consequence to be feared is that a 
deadlock will be reached, should even partial 
progress in the reduction of armaments be 
conditioned upon the acceptance of some uni- 


versal plan covering land, sea, and air forces 
together. If the prospective deadlock can not 
be broken, it is probable that little progress 
will be made for the time being. It appears 
to me to be the duty of this Government, 
which has always advocated limitation of 
armaments, to endeavor to suggest some ave- 
nue by which concrete results may be 
achieved, even though such results may be 
short of an ultimate ideal solution for the 
threefold problem of land, sea, and air arma- 
ment. 

Our delegates at Geneva have consistently 
expressed the view that under conditions as 
they exist in the world today the problems 
of land and air armaments are most suscep- 
tible of solution by regional agreements 
covering regions within which the land or air 
armaments of one country could constitute a 
potential threat to another country. Geo- 
graphical continents have been suggested as 
regions appropriate for land and air limita- 
tion agreements. 

The American land and air force constitute 
a threat to no one. They are at minimum 
strength; their reduction has been suggested 
by no one as a necessary condition precedent 
to general arms limitation. This reduction 
of our land forces has been rendered possible 
by our favored geographical position. I 
realize that the problems of armaments on 
land and in the air in Europe are beset with 
difficulties which in all justice we must recog- 
nize and, although this Government will 
always be ready to lend its assistance in any 
appropriate way to efforts on the part of 
European or other governments to arrive at 
regional agreements limiting land and air 
forces, it would hesitate to make specific 
proposals on this subject to European 
nations. 

The problem of the limitation of naval 
armament, while not regional in character 
or susceptible of regional treatment, has been 
successfully treated, in part, by an agree- 
ment among the five leading naval powers, 
and, in my opinion, can be definitely dealt 
with by further agreements among those 
powers. 

It will be a contribution to the success of 
the preliminary work now going on at Ge- 
neva should the great naval powers there 
agree upon a further definite limitation of 
naval armament. 
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It is my intention that the American rep- 
representatives at Geneva should continue to 
discuss with the representatives of the other 
nations there the program for a general limi- 
tation-of-armaments conference. If such a 
conference should be possible in the future, 
on a basis generally acceptable, this Govern- 
ment would, of course, be highly gratified. 
Pending the formulation of the plan for such 
a general conference, however, I believe that 
we should make an immediate and sincere 
effort to solve the problem of naval limita- 
tion, the solution of which would do much to 
make the efforts toward mere general limita- 
tion successful. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE Wuite Hovuse, 

February 10, 1927. 


2. UNITED STATES MEMORANDUM ON 
THE CONFERENCE 


The American Government has followed 
with close attention the proceedings of the 
preparatory commission for the disarmament 
conference, and, after the most careful de- 
liberation, has concluded that it can helpfully 
make certain observations at this time which, 
it hopes, may contribute materially to the 
success of that commission—a success ear- 
nestly desired by the Government and people 
of the United States. 

The that 
mentation of national 
one of the principal causes of international 
suspicion and ill will, leading to war, is 
firmly held by the American Government and 
people. Hence the American Government has 
neglected no opportunity to lend its sympathy 
and support to international efforts to reduce 
and limit armaments. 

The success of the Washington conference 
of 1921-22 demonstrated that other powers 
were animated with a similar desire to do 
away with this dangerous source of inter- 
national discord. The Washington confer- 
ence made a beginning, however, and it has 
been the continued hope of the American 
Government, since 1922, that the task under- 
taken at Washington by the group of naval 
powers could be resumed and completed. 

For this reason, the American Government 
was happy to observe that the efforts looking 
towards the holding of a general interna- 


the competitive aug- 
armaments has been 


conviction 


tional conference for the limitation of arma- 
ment, which had been in progress for several 
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years under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, had reached, in December, 1925, a 
stage sufficiently advanced, in the opinion of 
the Council of the League of Nations, to 
yarrant the establishment of the preparatory 
commission, to meet in 1926, to prepare the 
ground for an international conference at an 
early date. The American Government, pur- 
suant to its policy of co-operation with all 
efforts calculated to bring about an actual 
limitation of armament, accepted the invita- 
tion of the council to be represented on the 
preparatory commission. The American rep- 
that commission have en- 
deavored to play a helpful part in its discus- 
sions, and they will continue to be guided 


resentatives on 


by that policy. 
The American Government that 
the discussions of the commission have been 


believes 


most valuable in making clear the views of 
the various governments as to the problems 
presented, and in demonstrating the 
plexity and diversity of the obstacles to be 


com- 


overcome in the preparation and conclusion 
of a for the limitation 
of all armament. 

At the same time, these very complexities 
and difficulties, as brought out in the prepara- 
tory have clearly pointed out 
that a final solution for the problem of arma- 
ment immediately 
Indeed, at the latest meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations several distin- 
guished statesmen, leaders in the movement 
for the limitation of armament, sounded a 
note of warning against too great optimism 


general agreement 


commission, 


may not be practicable. 


of immediate success. 

The American Government is most anxious 
that results in the limitation of 
armament may be achieved. The discussions 
of the preparatory commission have em- 
phasized the fact that a number of govern- 
ments consider that one of the chief present 
obstacles to the general reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments lies in the interdependence 
of land, sea, and air armaments, and in the 
consequent impossibility of reducing or limit- 
ing one of these categories without dealing 
simultaneously with the others. On the 
other hand, the discussions have demon- 
strated even more emphatically that, should 
all effort to bring about the reduction or 
limitation of armament be conditioned upon 
the acceptance by all the world of a compre- 
hensive plan covering all classes and types 


concrete 
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of armament, there would be little, if any, 
prospect of actual progress toward arms limi- 
tation in the near future. 

The above difficulties 
recognized. The American 
lieves that they can be overcome and that 
they must be the 
quences of a failure to overcome them, and 
to make some definite, if only partial, agree- 
ment for the limitation of armament, would 


must be frankly 
Government be- 
conse- 


overcome, since 


constitute a setback to the cause of interna- 
tional peace too great to deserve serious con- 
templation as a possibility. 
Admitting reluctantly that the 
political situations in certain parts of the 


existing 


world may render the problem of universal 
limitation incapable of immediate solution as 
a whole, the American Government believes 
that it is entirely practicable for the nations 
of the world to proceed at once to the isola- 
tion and separate solution of such problems 
as may appear susceptible of such treatment, 
meanwhile continuing to give sympathetic 
consideration and discussion to comprehen- 
sive aimed at the 
limitation of land, sea, and air armaments 
by a general agreement when such an agree- 


proposals simultaneous 


may be warranted by existing world 
The American 
the adoption of such a 


ment 
conditions. Government be- 
that 


is the duty of the governments represented 


lieves course 
on the preparatory commission, and that by 
so doing they will insure the 
by the commission and by the general con- 
ference of even though 
only partial, results, thus facilitating prog- 
ress toward the final solution of the general 


achievement 


concrete, perhaps 


problem, 
The American Government, as its repre- 
sentatives on the preparatory commission 


have repeatedly stated, feels that land and 
air armaments constitute essentially regional 
problems, to be solved primarily by regional 
The American army and air 
force are at minimum strength. Agreement 
for land and air limitation in other regions 
he dependent upon 


agreements. 


of the world would not 
the reduction or limitation of American land 
and air forces. Therefore the American Gov- 
ernment does not feel that it can appropri- 
offer definite suggestions to other 
powers in regard to the limitation of these 
categories of armament. 

The problem of the limitation of naval 
armament, while not regional in character, 


ately 
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can be dealt with as a practical matter by 
measures affecting the navies of a limited 
group of powers. This has been clearly es- 
tablished by the success of the Washington 
treaty limiting naval armament. The United 
States, as the initiator of the Washington 
conference, and as one of the principal naval 
powers, has a direct interest in this question, 
and, being both ready and willing to enter 
into an further limiting naval 
armament, feels itself privileged to indicate 


agreement 


a course of procedure which will, in its opin- 
ion, lead to such an agreement. 

The discussions over a period of six months 
in Geneva have been most useful in the op- 
portunity afforded for an exchange of views 
as to the general problem of naval limitation, 
and on the basis of these discussions it is 
felt that there is a possibility of reconciling 
many of the divergent views which have been 
expressed in such a manner as to meet the 
requirements of the naval powers and enable 
them to decide upon acceptable measures of 
limitation. 

In order to advance definitely toward a 
limitation agreement, the Government of the 
United States takes this method of address- 
ing an inquiry to the governments signatories 
of the naval 
armament as to whether they are disposed 


Washington treaty limiting 
to empower their representatives at the forth- 
coming meeting of the preparatory commis- 
sion to initiate negotiations looking toward 
an agreement providing for limitation in the 
classes of naval vessels not covered by the 
Washington treaty. 

The American Government is not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the preparatory commis- 
sion is not specifically charged with the duty 
of concluding international agreements, and 
that its task is primarily that of preparing 
the agenda for a conference to be called at 
a later date. Nevertheless, being sincerely 
desirous of the success of the preparatory 
commission, the American Government makes 
this suggestion in the firm belief that the con- 
clusion at Geneva, as soon as possible, among 
the of the Washington 
treaty, of an agreement for further naval 
limitation, far from interfering with or de- 
tracting from the success of the preparatory 


powers signatories 


commission's aims, would constitute a valu- 
able contribution to the sum of achievement 
and would 


attributable to that commission 
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facilitate the task of the final conference in 
dealing with the particularly complex prob- 
lems of land and air armaments, perhaps 
capable of solution for the present only by 
regional limitation agreements. 

It seems probable that under any circum- 
stances the final conference will not be able 
to meet during this calendar year. The com- 
ing into effect of agreements reached by it 
might be delayed for a considerable period 
for a multitude of causes. Therefore the 
American Government believes that those 
powers which may be able to arrive at an 
agreement for further naval limitation at an 
earlier date would not be justified in con- 
postponing that agreement and 
thereby opening the way for a recrudescence 
of a spirit of competitive naval building—a 
development greatly to be deplored by all 
governments and peoples. 

The American Government feels that the 
general principles of the Washington treaty 
offer a suitable basis for further discussion 
among its signatories. 

Although hesitating at this time to put 
forward rigid proposals as regards the ratios 
of naval strength to be maintained by the 
different powers, the American Government, 
for its part, is disposed to accept, in regard 
to those classes of vessels not covered by 
the Washington treaty, an extension of the 
5-5-3 regards the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan, and to leave to 
discussion at Geneva the ratios of France and 
Italy, taking into full account their special 
conditions and requirements in regard to the 
types of vessels in question. Ratios for cap- 
ital ships and aircraft carriers were estab- 
lished by that treaty which would not be af- 
fected in any way by an agreement covering 


sciously 


ratio as 


other classes of ships. 

The American representatives at the forth- 
coming meeting at Geneva will, of course, 
participate fully in the discussions looking 
to the preparation of an agenda for a final 
general conference for the limitation of arma- 


ment. In addition, they will have full 
powers to negotiate definitely regarding 


measures for further naval limitation, and, 
if they are able to reach agreement with the 
representatives of the other signatories of 
the Washington treaty, to conclude a conven- 
tion embodying such agreement, in tentative 
or final form, as may be found practicable. 
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The American Government earnestly hopes 
that the institution of such negotiations at 
Geneva may be agreeable to the governments 
of the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan, and that comprehensive limitation of 
all types of naval armament may be brought 
into effect among the principal naval powers 
without delay. 


3. THE FRENCH REPLY 


(Handed to Ambassador Herrick on February 
15 by Foreign Minister Briand) 


The American Government has been good 
enough to address to the signatories of the 
naval convention of Washington of 1922, and 
as one of them to the French Government, 
a memorandum proposing to negotiate at 
Geneva between the five powers disinterest- 
ing themselves from the general work of the 
reduction of armaments carried on for the 
last ten months by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of Disarmament an agreement with a 
view to limiting from now on naval arma- 
ment for the categories of vessels which are 
not included in the Treaty of Washington. 

The French Government wishes first ef all 
to say how much it appreciates the lofty aim 
of the American note. The generous idealism 
which inspires it is in accordance with its 
own views. No power could be more ap- 
preciative of the noble initiative of President 
Coolidge than France, which never ceases 
to give proofs of her resolutely pacific will. 

It desires equally to show how much it has 
appreciated the friendly attention of the Fed- 
eral Government in leaving its proposals flex- 
ible in an endeavor to take into account the 
special conditions and requirements of the 
Continental Powers. The American Govern- 
ment has thus shown that it is quite aware 


of the very clear position taken by the 
French Government in the question of naval 
disarmament. It will, therefore, not be 


astonished to see French opinion preoccupied 
with its duties as a member of the League 
of Nations and with its moral obligations 
toward all the powers which form part of it. 

On its part, the Government of the Re- 
public would have been happy to be able to 
adhere to these proposals without reserve, 
and the entire French nation would have 
congratulated itself on seeing the two coun- 
tries again associated in an enterprise so 























consistent with their common traditions. 
But an attentive study of the American pro- 
posals has convinced the Government of the 
Republic that in their present form they risk 
compromising the success of the task already 
commenced at Geneva with the active help 
of the representatives of the American Govy- 
ernment. 

Article eight of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations has made the general limita- 
tion of armaments one of the essential duties 
of the League. Without doubt in 1921 the 
Powers to whom the United States are today 
appealing, already united their efforts to 
realize by themselves a limitation of naval 
armaments. At the time it took place the 
calling of the Washington conference was 
fully justified, but circumstances today are 
different. The League of Nations has begun 
its task: the conclusion of an arms traffic 
convention, the elaboration of a convention 
on the private manufacture of war materials, 
the convocation finally of a preparatory com- 
mission with a view to the meeting of a con- 
ference for the general limitation of arma- 
ments, a commission to which all the coun- 
tries of the world have been invited and in 
which the greater part of them participate, 
marks so many decisive stages towards the 
aim fixed by the covenants. Without doubt 
the American Government is not thinking of 
withdrawing from the task undertaken, the 
efficient collaboration which for nearly a year 
its delegates have contributed, it promises on 
the contrary to continue it. But its proposal 
has nevertheless for practical result to divest 
the preparatory commission of an essential 
question which figures on its program; to 
constitute on the side a special conference in 
which only a few Powers should participate, 
and whose decisions, under penalty of being 
vain, must at least in their principles be 
later recognized as valid by Powers which 
would not have been admitted to discuss 
them. 

To decide today without consulting the 
League of Nations and determine method and 
to seek a partial solution of the problem in 
preoccupying oneself with maintaining the 
actual existing situation, than in determining 
the conditions proper to ensure the security 
of each one; to limit beside this effort to a 
few Powers would be both to weaken the 
authority of the League of Nations so essen- 
tial to the peace of the world and to injure 
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the principle of the equality of States which 
is at the very base of the Covenant of Geneva 
and to which on its part the French Govern- 
ment remains firmly attached. 

The principle of the equality of the Powers, 
great or small, is one of the recognized rules 
of the League of Nations. Technical com- 
mittees have met, all the Maritime Powers 
have participated in their labors, they have 
pointed out the necessities for their defense. 
How could one admit that at the moment 
when the Preparatory Commission is called 
upon to formulate the conclusion of its dis- 
cussions the five most important Maritime 
Powers should take cognizance of the ques- 
tion and as far as it concerns them give it 
a definitive solution of a nature to prejudice 
the final decisions for the entire naval prob- 
lems? 

In fact, besides the categories to which the 
new limitation should apply are those which 
for the majority of Powers present the great- 
est interest. An agreement limited to a few 
navies could be explained for battleships; 
practically they are the only ones to possess 
It is otherwise when the question of 
All the navies of 
being asso- 
this im- 


any. 
light vessels is considered. 
the world have an 
ciated with the deliberations on 
portant problem. 

As for the French Government which, in 
the question of limitation of armaments, is 
only interested from the defensive point of 
view, as Mr. Briand declared to Mr. Hughes 
on December 18, 1921, and which in this re- 
spect must interest itself both in the protec- 
tion of its coasts and in the safety of its 
maritime communications. Its delegates at 
Geneva have defended and caused to prevail 
in the technical general 
principles: On the one hand that one cannot 
undertake to limit naval armaments without 
taking into consideration the solutions pro- 
posed for land and air armaments; on the 
other hand, especially from the naval point 
of view, that the limitation of armaments 
can only result from the attribution to any 
one Power of a global tonnage that it re- 
mains free to divide according to the sense 
of its necessities. 

The American proposal sets aside immedi- 
ately these two principles which would have 
for consequence that the French Govern- 
ment, which has taken its stand before all 
the nations represented at Geneva, could only 


interest in 


commissions two 
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adopt it by abandonment of its point of view. 
It would thus contradict itself while publicly 
recanting. 

The method proposed, would it be at least 
of a kind to obtain the looked-for result? 
The precedent of the Rome Conference in 
1924 does not permit of hoping so. This con- 
ference, in fact, did not succeed in having 
adopted by the Powers not represented at 
Washington the principles which there had 
been established for battleships, still less in 
having them extended to the other categories 
of vessels. These Powers would not be less 
mindful of their own interests (7) that they 
were asked again to accept principles re- 
sulting from decisions which would have 
been decided upon without them. 

This last objection has without doubt been 
considered by the American Government, and 
if it has thought necessary to set it aside it 
is by reason of its opinion that if the prob- 
lems of disarmament are not dissociated there 
is no hope for a practical result in the near 
future. The French Government thinks on 
the contrary that in the present state of the 
surveys with which the Preparatory Com- 
mission is charged the latter can at its next 
session, and on condition that the nations 
represented bring, like itself, a firm resolve to 
succeed, make the decisions which would per- 
mit the meeting, with chances of 
success of the general conference on dis- 
armament. 

The French Government having envisaged 
the different aspects of the American pro- 
posal, conscious of the duties imposed on it 
as a member of the League of Nations, fear- 
ing any undermining the authority of the 
latter, and convinced that no durable work 
of peace can be built without the common 
consent of all the Powers called on the same 
grounds to defend their rights and interests, 
thinks that it is at Geneva and by the Pre- 
paratory Commission itself in which we have 
been so happy to see the delegates of the 
United States participate that the American 
proposal can be effectually examined. 


serious 


4. THE JAPANESE REPLY 


(Handed to the Secretary of State on Febru- 
ary 19 by Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira, the Jap- 
anese Ambassador in Washington) 


The Japanese Government have given care- 
ful consideration to the memorandum of the 
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American Embassy at Tokyo, dated Febru- 
ary 10, defining the attitude of the United 
States on the general problem of disarma- 
ment, and suggesting that the representatives 
of the five Powers signatories of the Wash- 
ington naval treaty about to participate in 
the forthcoming session of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva shall be empowered to negotiate 
and to conclude an agreement among those 
five Powers for the limitation of armament 
in the classes of naval vessels not covered by 
the Washington Treaty. 

The Japanese Government fully share with 
the American Government the views ex- 
pressed in that memorandum on the desira- 
bility of an agreement calculated to com- 
plete the work of the Washington Conference 
for the prevention of competitive naval build- 
ing. They cordially welcome the initiative 
taken by the American Government for the 
institution among the five Powers negotia- 
tions looking to such desirable end. They 
will be happy to take part in those negotia- 
tions through their representatives invested 
with full powers to negotiate and to conclude 
an agreement on the subject. 

In view, however, of the supreme impor- 
tance of the problem to be discussed and 
determined, the Japanese Government find it 
essential that at least a part of the Japanese 
delegation shall be especially sent from 
Tokyo. Considering the length of time re- 
quired for the necessary preparations as well 
for the journey from Tokyo to Geneva it will 
obviously be impossible for the Japanese rep- 
resentatives to assist at the negotiations 
should that meeting be held simultaneously 
with or immediately after the forthcoming 


session of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission scheduled to be opened on 
March 21st next. Accordingly, the Japa- 


nese Government desire that the meeting of 
the Powers signatories of the Washington 
naval treaty now suggested should take place 
on a date not earlier than June Ist. 

The Japanese Government are further 
gratified to learn that it is not the intention 
of the American Government at this time to 
put forward rigid proposals on the ratios of 
naval strength to be maintained by the sev- 
eral Powers in the classes of vessels not cov- 
ered by the Washington Treaty. In order to 
ensure the success of the proposed negotia- 
tions it seems highly important that in the 
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matter of these conditions of the limitation 
of armament all parties to the negotiations 
should approach the subject with an open 
mind, being always guided by the spirit of 
mutual accommodation and helpfulness, con- 
sistently with the defensive requirements of 
each nation. The Japanese Government con- 
fidently hope that an adjustment will be 
reached in a manner fair and satisfactory to 
each of the participating Powers and con- 
ducive to the general peace and security of 
the world. 


5 THE ITALIAN REPLY 


(Handed to the American Ambassador at 
Rome, Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, on Febru- 
ary 21) 


The Italian Government has submitted to 
serious examination the memorandum handed 
on February 10th by the Ambassador of the 
United States of America to the Prime Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. 

The said memorandum explains the prin- 
ciples which have inspired the Washington 
Government in proposing that, before the 
contemplated international conference for the 
reduction and the limitation of armaments, 
negotiations be initiated between the five 
Powers signatory to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton of 1922 for the purpose of studying the 
limitation of certain categories of naval 
armaments not covered by said Treaty. 

The Italian Government appreciates fully 
the high spirit which has guided the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America in ad- 
dressing his message to Congress on the same 
day in which the memorandum of the Ameri- 
can Government was handed to the Govern- 
ments of the great Powers interested. The 
appreciation of the Italian Government has 
all the greater value since Italy has always 
associated herself with every international 
activity tending to establish upon a solid 
base the tranquility and peace of the world. 

That spirit which has guided Mr. Coolidge 
is, so to say, the heritage of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and people. 

Italy in fact has not only adhered to the 
Washington Conference but has concluded 
during the past five years more treaties of 
friendship and arbitration than those stipu- 
lated by any other European State. Her 
actual military expenses and, above all, her 
naval budget in which there is appropriated 
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three hundred million lire annually, equal to 
about thirteen millions of dollars, for new 
naval construction demonstrate clearly that 
the “far-reaching building programs” alleged 
in the message certainly cannot refer to 
Italy. 

The American Government proposes in its 
memorandum that the Italian Government 
empower its representative on the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission to initiate 
negotiations at Geneva with a view to con- 
cluding agreements which, in anticipation of 
a global limitation of naval, land and air 
armaments, shall regulate naval armaments, 
by limiting the construction of those lesser 
vessels which were not contemplated in the 
accords of 1922. 

As regards such a proposal the Government 
of His Majesty must above all state that in 
principle and as far as concerns the Conti- 
nent of Europe its point of view is that there 
exists an undeniable interdependence of every 
type of armament of every single Power, and 
furthermore that it is not possible to adopt 
partial measures between only the five large 
naval Powers. The Italian Government 
thinks that the limitation of armaments, to 
be efficacious to the ends referred to by Mr. 
Coolidge, should be universal, and recalls in 
this connection that the example of Washing- 
ton was not accepted by the minor naval 
Powers and that the Conference held at 
Rome in February 1924 for the extension of 
the principles of the Washington Treaty to 
the Powers not signatory thereto was a 
failure. 

Then, as concerns Italy more specifically, 
the Italian Government believes it can in- 
voke the same geographical reasons referred 
to in the message of President Coolidge. If 
the United States, by reason of their geo- 
graphical position (“our favored geographical 
position”), has been able to reduce land 
armament to the minimum, Italy by reason of 
its unfavorable geographical position cannot 
expose itself without grave risks to a binding 
limitation of its maritime armaments, which 
are already insufficient to the needs of its 
defense. 

Italy has, in fact, only three lines of 
communication with the rest of the world, 
three obligatory routes, through Suez, 
Gibraltar, and the Dardanelles, for 
visioning itself. 

Italy has an enormous coast development 


pro- 
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with populous cities and vital centers on the 
coast or a short distance from it, with two 
large islands, besides the Dodecanese, all of 
which are linked to the peninsula by lines of 
vital traffic. 

Italy has four important colonies to pro- 
tect; two of which are beyond the Suez 
Canal. 

In fact, Italy must also consider the other 
nations which face on or can appear in the 
Mediterranean, particularly favored by their 
geographical position amid essential lines of 
communication, and which have under con- 
struction many units of various types or are 
elaborating naval programs of great strength. 

For the reasons above stated the Gov- 
ernment of His Majesty feels confident that 
the Government of the United States will 
take into account the reason why Italy can- 
not, to its regret, accede to the proposal con- 
tained in the memorandum of February 10th. 


6. THE BRITISH REPLY 


Handed to the American Ambassador at Lon- 
don by the British Minister for Forcign 
Affairs, February 25. 


His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
received with cordial sympathy the invitation 
of the Government of the United States of 
America to take part in a conversation at 
Geneva on the further limitation of naval 
armament. 

The view of His Majesty’s Government 
upon the special geographical position of the 
British Empire, the length of inter-imperial 
communications and the necessity for the 
protection of its food supplies are well known 
and together with the special conditions and 
requirements of the other countries invited to 
participate in the conversation must be taken 
into account. 

His Majesty’s Government are nevertheless 
prepared to consider to what extent the 
principles adopted at Washington can be car- 
ried further either as regards the ratio in 
different classes of ships between the various 
powers or in other important ways. They 
therefore accept the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
will do their best to further the success of 
the proposed conversation. 

They would, however, observe that the re- 
lationship of such a conversation to the pro- 
ceedings of the Preparatory Commission at 
Geneva would require careful adjustment. 
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7. IDENTIC NOTES TO THE BRITISH 
AND JAPANESE AMBASSADORS IN 
WASHINGTON 


(Dated March 11) 
Excellency : 

With reference to the memorandum handed 
by the American Ambassador to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, (to 
the Imperial Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) February 10, 1927, regarding the 
possibility of the initiation of negotiations 
at Geneva concerning the limitation of naval 
armament between the representatives of the 
powers signatories of the Washington Treaty 
of 1922, my government is pleased to learn 
as the result of informal conversations that 
the British Government (that the Imperial 
Japanese Government) is willing to partici- 
pate in negotiations with the United States 
and Japan (Great Britain). 

“The American Government regrets that 
France and Italy should have formally re- 
fused the President’s invitation and shares 
the opinion of His Majesty’s Government that 
their would be 
This government 


presence most welcome at 


such a conference. sin- 
cerely hopes, therefore, that they may decide 
to be represented at least in some informal 
manner at the conversations contemplated. 

These conversations, it now appears, could 
most advantageously and conveniently begin 
at Geneva on the first day of June, or soon 
thereafter. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) JOSEPH C. GREW, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


8. AMERICAN MEMORANDUM TO 
FRANCE 


(Dated March 14) 


With reference to the Memorandum of the 
French Government of February 15, 1927, in 
reply to that of the American Government 
of February 10, inquiring whether the French 
Government was disposed to empower its 
representatives at the forthcoming meeting at 
Geneva of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference to enter into 
negotiations looking toward an agreement 
providing for limitation in the classes of 
naval vessels not covered by the Treaty of 
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Washington of 1922, the Government of the 
United States has noted with pleasure that 
the French Government is animated by the 
same spirit that prompted the President of 
the United States upon the occasion of his 
message to Congress, on the day in which 
the above-mentioned memorandum of the 
American Government was handed to the 
governments of the powers signatory to the 
Washington treaty. 

With regard to the fear expressed by the 
French Government that such negotiations 
would risk compromising the success of the 
work of the Preparatory Commission at 
Geneva, the Government of the United States 
is of the opinion that all appropriate meas- 
ures taken by the large naval powers cannot 
but contribute towards facilitating the task 
of the Commission. 

In the last paragraph of the memorandum 
of the French Government the view 
forth that it is at Geneva and by the Pre- 
paratory Commission itself that the proposal 
of the American Government can be effec- 
tutally examined. The Government of the 
United States desires to emphasize the fact 
that it proposed the initiation at Geneva of 
negotiations by representatives of certain 
powers at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission, and is therefore of 
the opinion that far from undermining the 
authority of the League of Nations such 
conversations as those proposed would be of 
great service to that body in an advance 
towards the solution of a difficult problem. 

The governments of Great Britain and 
Japan have now acceded to the proposal of 
the American Government which has, there- 
fore, decided to enter into conversations with 
these powers and sincerely hopes that the 
French Government will see its way clear to 
be represented in some manner in these con- 
versations in order that it may be fully cog- 
hnizant of the course of negotiations and of 
the agreements which may be reached. 

As the French Government already knows, 
the American Government has no precon- 
ceived ideas regarding any definite ratio for 
the limitation of French tonnage. It does not 
desire to open up questions already settled 
by treaty, but wishes to point out that all 
other questions relative to limitation of naval 
armament are open, and that in the pro- 
jected conversations each power would have 


is set 
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the privilege of taking any position it thinks 
best for its own protection as a basis for 
negotiation. 

The Government of the United States 
would be especially gratified by the presence 
of representatives of a nation holding the 
ideals set forth in the memorandum of the 
French Government, a nation which has, in 
the past, been associated with the United 
States in efforts to further the cause of 
World Peace. 


9. FRENCH REPLY TO THE MEMO- 
RANDUM 


(Dated April 2) 


By its of March 14, 1927, 
the American Embassy was good enough to 
inform the French Government of the de- 
cision taken by its government as a result of 
the adherence of Great Britain and Japan 
to the proposals contained in the American 
memorandum of February 10 last to engage 
in conversation with these powers. 

On this the American 
ment expresses the hope that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic “will see its way clear 
to be represented in some manner in these 
conversations in order that it may be fully 
cognizant of the course of the negotiations 
and of the agreements which may be 
reached.” It is good enough at the same time 
to show the paramount value that it would 
attach to the presence of a French delegation. 

The American Government specifies, on the 
other hand, that it has no preconceived idea 
as to the formula that it would be proper to 
consider in regard to a limitation of French 
naval tonnage, and it points out that in the 
proposed conversations each power will have 
the privilege of adopting as basis of nego- 
tiation the attitude that it judges the best 
for the defense of its interests. 

The French Government pointed out on 
February 15, in its reply to the first American 
note, the decisive reasons for which it could 
not participate in the conference proposed by 
the American Government for a new limita- 
tion of naval armaments. 

It cannot allow either the weakening of the 
authority of the League of Nations, already 
invested with the problem of disarmament in 
which naval armaments cannot be separated 
from land and aérial armaments, or injury 
to the principle of the equality of the powers 


memorandum 


occasion Govern- 
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to which France remains firmly attached, 
or the exclusion from the discussion of an 
essential problem of the States, without 
whose collaboration no result can be ob- 
tained, or the abandonment of the technical 
principles on which alone, as the French 
delegates have admitted during the prepara- 
tory discussions, it is possible to base a gen- 
eral limitation of armaments. 

In spite of the assurances that the Ameri- 
can Government is good enough to give as 
to the pre-occupations which have inspired 
its initiative and as to the principles by 
which it intends to be guided the Govern- 
ment of the Republic cannot see its way to 
modify its views towards the proposal which 
had been put before it. It persists in think- 
ing that a positive participation of France 
in the proposed conference between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan can- 
not be considered. 

Since the delivery of the American memo- 
randum a new element, and which imposes 
itself on us, has intervened: The Prepara- 
tory Commission of the Disarmament Con- 
ference has met at Geneva. From the be- 
ginning the French delegation has affirmed 
its thesis and presented a draft convention 
based on the principle of global disarmament. 
A large part of the Commission has shown 
itself favorable to it, and the debates which 
have ensued permit of thinking that it will 
be largely taken into consideration in the 
conclusions of the Commission. 

ven since then the French Government is 
bound to great reserve as concerns the re- 
quest of the American Goverment to be rep- 
resented in other discussions whose pro- 
moters are inspired by entirely different prin- 
ciples. It is for us a question of honesty 
towards the League of Nations to do noth- 
ing which might allow, in the mind of the 
delegations which have favorably received 
our proposals, a doubt to arise as to the sin- 
cerity of our efforts. 

The French Government, appreciative of 
the value that the American Government 
attaches to its being directly informed con- 
cerning the conversations engaged in between 
the three powers, preserves the greatest sym- 
pathy for the American efforts for disarma- 
ment and for peace. It would certainly have 
liked to be able to decide now as to the cor- 
dial invitation which has been sent it. It 
likes at least to think that the American 
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Government will appreciate the reasons 
which make it a duty under the present cir- 
cumstances to defer any decision as to the 
possible participating, even by a simple ob- 
server, in conversations on a limited subject 
touching on the question of disarmament. 


10. AMERICAN MEMORANDUM TO 
ITALY 


(Dated March 14) 


With reference to the memorandum of the 
Italian Government of February 21, 1927, in 
reply to that of the American Government of 
February 10, inquiring whether the Italian 
Governmert was disposed to empower its 
representatives at the forthcoming meeting 
at Geneva of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference to enter into 
negotiations looking toward an agreement 
providing for limitation in the classes of 
naval vessels not covered by the Treaty of 
Washington of 1922, the Government of the 
United States has noted with pleasure that 
the Italian Government is animated by the 
same spirit that prompted the President of 
the United States upon the occasion of his 
message to Congress, on the day in which 
the above-mentioned memorandum of the 
American Government was handed to the gov- 
ernments of the powers signatory to the 
Washington Treaty. 

With regard to the assertion of the Italian 
Government that there exists an interdepend- 
ence of every type of armament the Ameri- 
ean Government is nevertheless of the 
opinion that all appropriate measures taken 
by the large naval powers in limitation of the 
naval branch of armament must greatly con- 
tribute in advancing the solution of the prob- 
lem as a whole. 

As for the statement in the memorandum 
of the Italian Government that owing to 
geographical position and strategic consid- 
erations Italy could not expose itself without 
grave risks to a binding limitation of its 
maritime armaments, it is feared that there 
may exist some misapprehension regarding 
the terms of the proposal of the President of 
the United States. The American Govern- 
ment has no preconceived ideas regarding any 
definite ratio for the limitation of Italian 
tonnage in the classes referred to, but re- 
gards this question as one to be determined 
during the proposed conversations. While the 











American Government does not desire to 
open up questions already settled by treaty, 
all other questions relative to limitation of 
naval armament are open and each power 
would have the privilege of taking any posi- 
tion it thought best for its own protection as 
a basis for negotiation. The American Govy- 
ernment is also of the opinion that an agree- 
ment for partial limitation of armaments 
could expose no power to danger from the 
navies of the powers not included in such an 
understanding, since no egreement is con- 
templated which would not be subject to re- 
consideration or revision should the security 
of any party to it be menaced by the naval 


program of a nation not included in the 
understanding. 
The Governments of Great Britain and 


Japan have now acceded to the proposal of 
the American Government, which has, there- 
fore, decided to enter into conversations with 
these powers and sincerely hopes that the 
Italian Government will see its way clear to 
be represented in some manner at these con- 
versations, in order that it may be fully 
cognizant of the course of negotiations and 
of the agreements which may be reached. 
The Government of the United States would, 
moreover, be especially gratified by the pres- 
ence of the representatives of a nation hold- 
ing the high ideals set forth in the memo- 
randum of the Italian Government, a nation 
which has, in the past, been associated with 
the United States in efforts to further the 
cause of World Peace. 


11. ITALIAN REPLY TO THE MEMO- 
RANDUM 


(Dated May 17) 


The Royal Government deeply appreciates 
this attention of the American Government 
and, while thanking it, has to state that the 
negotiations at Geneva will be followed with 
the greatest attention by the Italian Gov- 
ernment and public opinion even if an offi- 
cial “observer” shall not be sent to partici- 
pate in the Conference. 

Nevertheless, the Royal Government, de- 
pending upon the development of the nego- 
tiations and the probable results thereof, re- 
serves the right to send one or more naval 
experts to follow closely these negotiations, 
not excluding that these experts may, at a 
given moment, assume the specific character 
of “observers” at the Conference itself. 
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News in Brief 





THIRTEEN OF THE FOREIGN NATIONS with 
which debt-refunding agreements have been 
made during and since the World War made 
payments June 15, turning over a total of 
$88,998,931 to the Treasury of the United 
States. All of the countries paid cash ex- 
cept Great Britain, which, as heretofore, paid 
in American Government securities purchased 
from time to time in the open market. 


TuHE British House or Lorps adopted in 
June a plan to cut the membership of the 
upper house in half and to have a portion 
of the membership filled by election and ap- 
pointment. The vote was 208 to 54. 


Tue CHINESE REVOLUTION, according to a 
leading editorial in the Pravda of Moscow 
for July 6, is in danger of collapse. The 
meaning of “revolution,” of course, in the 
language of this official organ of the Bol- 
shevist Party, is a general social upheaval 
with a communist slant, not the Chinese Na- 
tionalist movement, which is obviously gain- 
ing ground. 

THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE of 
Journalists since the war took place in Lon- 
don the first week in July. T. P. O'Connor 
opened the congress with a paper on “The 
Press as an Influence for Peace or War.” He 
hoped that the meeting in England would be 
a Locarno of journalism, and that from it 
would issue an appeal to all nations to avoid 
war’s brutal, devastating and futile experi- 


ence. 


THE SECOND INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELAa- 
TIONS met in Honolulu July 16; 130 repre- 
sentatives attended the opening sessions. 


AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE CONGRESS met in 
Amsterdam on July 11. Representatives from 
twelve European States attended. The dis- 
cussion of women police forces, their desir- 
ability and development, was a large part 
of the agenda. 


MUSSOLINI’'S SPECIAL LABOR couURT held its 
first session in Rome July 8. This first 
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experiment of the sort is watched with great 
interest abroad. 


A BELGRADE DAILY PAPER announced, on 
July 11, that the ministry of Foreign Affairs 
had decided to send back diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives to Albania within the 
week. 


TWENTY-FOUR AMERICAN EDITORIAL WRITERS 
went to Europe this summer, as guests of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
to study conditions abroad. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY of York Minster, 
in England, was celebrated in England the 
week of June 28 with a great ecclesiastical 
festival. 


M. ANTHONY Fokker, who built the ma- 
chine which Commander Byrd used and that 
in which the Army airmen flew from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, announced June 29 
that he was building a new machine designed 
to keep the air for 72 hours. It would be 
easily capable, he said, of making a non-stop 
flight from the Pacific coast—say from Seat- 
tle—to Tokyo. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL ORATORICAL CON- 
TEST on the Constitution had its final meet- 
ing in Washington May 27. The winning 
oration, by Miss Dorothy Carlson, was en- 
titled “What the Constitution Should Mean 
to an American Citizen.” The contest is 
founded on the theory that the Constitution 
should be taken to the people by the young. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPO- 
RARY Music held a festival in Frankfort early 
in July. Compositions from many nations 
were rendered, among them an oratorio by 
Sirola, a Yugoslav composer, which was sung 
by an unaccompanied Croatian choir, and a 
choral Psalm by an English composer, W. G. 
Whittaker. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR FILIPINO STUDENTS for 
scholarships in educational institutions in 
this country were announced by the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs July 1. These examina- 
tions will be held in the United States. Stu- 
dents who have been studying in this country 
are eligible to the fourteen scholarships which 
are granted by the Philippine Government. 
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A MONUMENT TO SIMON Botivar, liberator 
of northern South America, will soon be 
erected in Madrid, Spain. It will be the first 
monument on Spanish soil to any of the great 
leaders who emancipated the Spanish colonies 
in America. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MoTION PicTURE Pro- 
DuUcERS has a Public Relations Department, 
which censors films likely to rouse inter- 
national bad feeling. Several recent pictures 
located wholely or in part in Mexico have 
been submitted to Mexican officials at Mexico 
City before being released for the United 
States. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION meets this 
year in Paris, in the Senate of the French 
Parliament, August 25 to 30. 


THE MEXICAN TREASURY proposes to set 
aside a fund of 5,000,000 pesos with which to 
stabilize peso exchange and to maintain silver 
coins on a parity with gold. The central idea 
of the reported plan is to retire an equal 
amount of silver coins, which would be 
melted down and sold as bar silver. 


THREE REPRESENTATIVES of the Colored Ad- 
visory Commission on the Mississippi Valley 
Flood have been appointed by the American 
Red Cross to assist in developing full inter- 
racial co-operation in reconstruction problems. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATI\ £ HEADQUARTERS for 
Red Cross Mississippi flood operations were 
moved to Washington on July 12. This 
marks the passing of the emergency period 
and the closing of Red Cross refugee camps. 
The reconstruction work will progress along 
the same lines as when the headquarters 
were in New Orleans. 


ABOUT ONE HUNDRED AMERICAN BOYS sailed 
for Denmark late in July to visit Danish 
families whose invitations have grown out of 
their own boys’ correspondence with the 
Americans. This is a by-product of the “My 
Friend Abroad” program established by Dr. 
Sven Knudsen, fostering correspondence be- 
tween American boys and those of 82 other 
countries and dependencies. 


TouRISTs IN MeExico will be benefited by 
new regulations issued by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 


Under the new rule the passport 
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will contain sufficient information so the re- 
turning traveler will not be detained at the 
border, as was often the case before, and the 
fee of $1 is abolished. 


DEFENSE WEEK WAS OBSERVED in Moscow 
beginning July 10. It was launched by news- 
papers which, by editorials and cartoons, 
sought to rouse fear, antagonism, and the 
martial spirit. 


Kevin O’Hice1ns, Vice-President of the 
Irish Free State, Minister of Justice, and 
Minister for External Affairs, was assassi- 
nated in Dublin on July 10. He was regarded 
as one of the strongest leaders of the Free 
State. 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL between Key West, Fla., 
and Havana, Cuba, will hereafter be sent by 
air instead of by water, and with regular 
postage. The contract was given on July 18 
by the United States Postmaster General to 
the Pan American Airways Company. The 
route is classified as foreign service and will 
take about an hour in transit. 


SPAIN AND CUBA SIGNED A TREATY of com- 
merce in Madrid July 15. This is the first 
treaty Spain has negotiated with its daughter 
nation since Cuba attained its independence. 


THE BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WoMEN opened on July 1, at Crosby Hall, 
Chelsea, a residence and meeting ground for 
university women of all nations. To live 
there students must be engaged in post- 
graduate or research work, 


A JAPAN-GERMAN CULTURE INSTITUTE, hav- 
ing for its object the exchange of scientific 
knowledge and the advance of culture, was 
opened in June at the Japan Industrial Club 
in Tokyo. 


THE CHINESE BOY EMPEROR, according to 
the Trans-Pacific, published in Tokyo, has de- 
cided to live in Toyko with his wife. Friends 
were in June trying to find a suitable resi- 
dence for him. 


CaPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN, discoverer of 
the South Pole and explorer in the north 
and other unopened regions, is in Japan for 
a lecture tour. He states that in his opinion 
a flight from Japan to the United States 
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would be more likely to succeed than a flight 
in the other direction. 


THe Wooprow WILSON FounpDATION has de- 
cided to increase the scope of its prize essay 
contest by adding to the two $25,000 prizes 
ninety-two smaller prizes, totaling $7,000. 
The title of each essay must be “What Wood- 
row Wilson Means to Me.” 


FIRST PHASES OF THE BRITISH SCHEME for 
reorganizing the generation and supply of 
electrical current have been completed, affect- 
ing an area of nearly 5,000 square miles, in- 


cluding most of the industrial centers of 
Scotland. 
LonpoN “ForREIGN AFFAIRS,” commenting 


on the recent economic conference at Geneva, 
says: “Frankly, we regard the economic con- 
ference and all it may lead to as of infinitely 
greater importance than any amount of so- 


, 


called disarmament conferences.’ 


A LaTIn Press CONGRESS took place in 
Madrid, Spain, the first week in July. The 
aim is closer relations between the journals 
of the various Latin countries in Europe and 
America. 


TuE PAN AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
opened its fifth congress in Washington 
July 18. This organization is made up of the 


various national labor federations in the 
Americas. William Green, President of the 
American Federation, presided and Sefior 


Morones, Secretary of Labor of Meixco, was 
Vice-President. Delegates from the United 
States, Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, Dominican 
Republic, Porto Rico, Guatemala, Panama, 
Peru, and Salvador attended the sessions. 


PERMANENT TELEPHONE SERVICE between 
Stockholm and London and Stockholm and 
Paris was opened during the meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce in Stock- 
holm early in July. These are said to be the 
longest telephone lines in Europe. 


CHINESE TRADE, while it has suffered dur- 
ing the past six months on the Yangtsze 
River, has, on the whole, held up remarkably 
well, according to a statement made by the 
former American Trade Commissioner at 
Shanghai, George C. Howard. South China 
business has increased steadily since the first 
of last year. 
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CHILEANS OPPOSED TO THE IBANEZ GOVERN- 
MENT were expatriated recently, owing, it is 
said, to the discovery of plans for the capture 
and exile of President Ibanez. Among the 
exiles were several members of Congress, 
prominent lawyers, the director of State rail- 
ways, and the owner and editor of the 
Nacion, the second great daily of Chile. 


Various BRAZILIAN cITIES in the coffee- 
growing States celebrated, on May 27, the 
second centenary of the introduction of cof- 
fee plants into the country. The first plants 
were brought from Cayenne in 1727 by Cap- 
tain General da Gama and planted in Par§é. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DISARMAMENT. By Prof. P. J. Noel Baker. 
Pp. 352. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1926. Price, $4.00. 

With the subject of limitation of naval 
armament, so much to the fore in the public 
mind, this book on the general subject of dis- 
armament is timely. The author writes not 
so much for the expert as for the general 
reader. Therefore, while the study is techni- 
cal in spots, it is, in the main, one easily read 
by anyone interested in the details of a 
disarmament program. 

Mr. Baker served in the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations for some time, and there- 
fore has been able to watch at close range 
those negotiations between nations which 
deal with security and disarmament. Thus 
the intricacies in the problem of reduction of 
arms are not unknown to him in their practi- 
cal application. 

He makes some suggestions of his own as 
the book unfolds, but for the most part he 
quotes largely from other writers on the 
subject, compares and condenses what they 
have to say. In any case, he thinks, should 
all the suggestions of the moment prove im- 
practical, the work will not have been wasted 
if it serves to stimulate discussion. 


As a follower of the League, Professor 


Baker sees some sort of disarmament as a 
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necessary process, if the League is to continue 
to function. It is called for in its very 
foundation. 

He discusses land disarmament, which is 
most difficult; air disarmament increasingly 
so, and naval disarmament, which is, admit- 
tedly, much the simplest and should be begun 
It is merely a matter of government 
good-will. Moreover, the present moment he 
conceives a propitious one in which to reduce 


at once. 


expenses. 

He is emphatic on the need for a central 
control, at least in the matter of investiga- 
tion of armaments among the nations. As an 
“Englishman, he is naturally keenly conscious 
of the naval requirements of a colonizing 
power. Yet with mutual understanding he 
sees naval power to be the first to be reduced. 

Of course, his is that in the 
last analysis the struggle against the age-old 
misery of war can be won only in the hearts 
and Victory will come 
slowly—a bit of progress here and there— 
but only when a general treaty of disarma- 
ment can be signed will the force of progress 
be able really to swing forward. 


conclusion 


minds of mankind. 


SINCE THE Civit War. By Charles Ramsdell 
Lingley. Pp. 730 and index. Century Co., 
New York, 1926. Price, $3.00. 

text-books on history rather 
carefully these days, to see how successfully 
the author has trodden the strait path of 
truth. Truth is elusive and honest opinions 
vary about the same event; yet, in this book 
of American history since the civil war, it 
is evident that the author, who is professor 
of history in Dartmouth College, has been 
more than commonly effective in attaining 
impartiality without sacrificing and 
interest. 

The conflicting views of North and South 
in the reconstruction period of the late ’60’s 
and early ’70’s are fearlessly, but on the 
whole fairly, given. The is true in 
the story of political parties and their strug- 
for supremacy, particularly during 
Cleveland’s ascendancy. 

The World War international 
tions, before and since, occupy a large section 
of the book. It is in the field of political 
interpretation that Professor Lingley is most 
is but one form of 
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the part America played in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe is given as well and as im- 
partially as one could expect in so brief a 
form. Whether or not the story, as he 
gives it, would be readily accepted in Ger- 
many is a question. One feels, however, 
that the narrative fairly represents the war 
as it was seen in America during and since 
the time of hostilities. 

Mr. Lingley draws few conclusions. He 
tries to present the past with its good and 
its evil. “The next generation,” he says, 
“will add its contribution to one side or the 
other of the great book of account.” Thus 
the book ends with a challenge to the next 
generation for thoughtful piloting of the ship 
of state. 


CAUSES OF WAR AND THE NEW REVOLUTION. 
By Tell A. Turner. Pp. 201 and index. 
Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1927. 

For the many persons who are trying to 
discover the causes of war, here is a docu- 
ment which works by the empirical method. 


The author has reviewed, in from two to 
five pages, each some fifty-odd wars since 
1588. The boiled-down causes of each are 


given in a list at the end of each résumé. 
The Riff War, with 18 causes, is the last 
Following these is a classified sum- 
of all the causes, given in general 
terms, grouped under five subheads. 

It is interesting to observe that Mr. 
Turner finds more economic causes of war 
than any other. There are fourteen of these. 
Religion comes next, with eight; national- 
istic causes follow, with seven, while dynas- 
tic and sentimental causes have to their 
credit six each. And there you have it all 
in a nutshell. 

The author claims that these are the high 
spots only in war-causes. He does not pre- 
tend it to be an exhaustive list. Dynastic 
and religious wars, he thinks, are no longer 
seriously to be feared, and all other causes 
he deems weaker than ever before. 

In a final chapter, incisively phrased, Mr. 
Turner treats of the new revolution—that 
revolution in which the spirit of liberty now 
pervading all peoples shall surely lead them 
to throw off slavery to all war. He def- 
initely excludes international 
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self-defense, 
constabulary, and occasional forceful inter- 
vention for the aid of oppressed peoples 
from the category of avoidable wars. 

The main instrument toward the winning 
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of this last revolution the author thinks to be 
international law. The will of the people, 
however, must conduct this new and peace- 
ful revolution. 


PRESENT. 
George 


GERMAN COLONIZATION, PAST AND 
By Dr. Heinrich Schnee. Pp. 176. 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1926. 


A book written evidently for the British 
public, this is, nevertheless, of interest to 
Americans. Though we have acquired no 
German colonies, either by mandate or other- 
wise, we do tremendously need in this coun- 
try to understand vexing international prob- 
lems. There can be no permanent peace 
achieved until those who make up “public 
opinion,” as well as those who wield powers 
of state, have a fair understanding of the 
truth and justice of questions under discus- 
sion. 

Dr. Schnee, who writes this book, was 
governor of German East Africa from 1912 
till the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Previous to that time he had held many re- 
sponsible positions in the Colonial Depart- 
ment, both at home and in London. He was 
recognized in his administration of East 
African affairs as a man of long outlook and 
humane spirit. Since the war he has written 
two or three significant texts on world af- 
fairs from the German point of view. 

This book is written to disprove certain 
grave accusations to the effect that Germany 
had shown herself unfit to colonize and un- 
worthy of It is a 
thorough and painstaking study, backed by 
references to many documents. It goes much 
further, however, than to show the humane 
treatment of her colonies by the German 
Government; it contrasts the French admin- 
istration of Togoland and the Camaroons 
with the German method, and claims that 
by militarization of the blacks, especially 
for European wars, the French run contrary 
to the whole spirit of the mandate system 
and to the League of Nations itself. It is a 
crime, thinks Dr. Schnee, against both whites 
and constitutes a tremendous 
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future peril. 

Though written under the impulse of a 
strong conviction, the book is not written in 
heat or excitement. The author hopes to con- 
vince fair-minded and wise men that the re- 
turn to Germany of her colonies is both a 
duty and a necessity. The work is well done. 
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An introduction of forty-six pages precedes 
the body of the book, written by William H. 
Dawson, an Englishman, who is himself an 
authority on German history. The introduc- 
tion is in itself an essay of no little authority 
and distinction. Mr. Dawson believes that 
if Great Britain would renounce her East 
and West African mandates in Germany’s 
favor, France would promptly and gladly 
follow her example, thus freeing herself from 
an impossible position. Under the terms of 
the mandate clauses of the League of Na- 
tions, it is difficult to understand why any 
nation should crave the responsibilities of a 
mandute over any group. The business seems 
to be shot through with something close to 
selfishness. 


Must Britain TRAVEL THE Moscow Roap? 
By Norman Angell. Pp. 190. Unwin Bros., 
Ltd., London, 1926. 

Tue Puptic MiInp. By Norman Angell. Pp. 


232. E. P. Dutton Co., New York., 1927. 


The Great Illusion, which Norman Angell 
brought out in 1911, gave him a fame which 
quickly made him an acknowledged leader 
in advanced political thought. Since that 
time he has notably caste because of 
the incorrectness of some of his prophecies. 
Yet he did show in that book, if not that 
war, on a large scale, was impossible, at 
least that it would be unprofitable to loser 
and winner alike, that methods used 
to prevent war could not it; he 
showed, what has since proved true, that 
conquered lands cannot profitably be ex- 
ploited, and that state limits no longer coin- 
cide with real conflict between men. That, 
at least, is his own interpretation of his 
earlier book, and he claims that subsequent 
events have vindicated those assumptions. 

At all events, though he may be somewhat 
discredited as a leader, a new book by him 
has much of interest. The first of the books 
above is especially timely now on account of 
Angell’s labor-socialist views and the present 
crisis between England and the Soviet. It 
is an analysis of and a reply to Trotsky’s 
book, lately issued, “Where is Britain Going?” 

Angell agrees with the more humane and 
far-sighted labor leaders in both Europe and 
America that the way permanently to better 
the worker is by peaceful means—co-opera- 
tion, arbitration, quiet persistence, but not 
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violence. He continually cites examples in 
America to prove his point. 

Trotsky, he claims, has not been able to 
draw any useful lessons from Bolshevist 
Russia. The reason is that the political rey- 
olution there did not establish anything it 
meant to establish. It abolished landlordism 
and a special corrupt bureaucracy. But 
there the Russian experiment had to stop, 
Russia should have learned many things, 
among them the fact that industry is too 
intricate to be forcibly divided among the 
workers. 

Since the Russian Revolution is a failure, 
therefore, the British worker must see that 
progress will have to be by the method of 
growth and evolution. 

The second book is an interesting discus- 
sion of the group mind and the way it works, 

Its main interest lies in those chapters de- 
voted to democracy. Can a propaganda-fed 
public, he asks, be trusted to dictate national 
policies in crises? Or can an uninformed, 
bored public chose wisely from a long list 
of unknown candidates for office? His solu- 
tion is a suggestion from the jury system of 
trial. A system where specialists explain 
the law, argue the cases, and administer the 
remedy. If such a political jury could be 
chosen by some simple process, and let the 
people merely specify the general results 
they wish to have secured, it might, he 
thinks, be better. 

These books have less fire than Angell’s 
pre-war books, though interesting and sin- 
cere. 
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